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RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Saturpay), Feb. 28. 
) EIGHTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE 
of the Eighteenth Series. .Commence at Three, The Programme will include: 
Overture, ‘‘Anacreon” (Cherubini); Symphony in C (MS.) (E. Prout), first time 
of performance; Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, in G (Beethoven) ; Overture, 
” Masaniello ” (Auber). Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr, George 
Bentham, Pianoforte—Miss Emma Barnett, her first appearance. Conductor— 
Mr. Manns, 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Hatt. 


4 —The LAST CQNCERT but TWO of the SEASON, on WEDNESDAY Next, 
at Eight o'clock. ArffS8ts—Madame Edna Hall and Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Patey and Miss Antoinette Sterling; Mr, Vernon Rigby, Mr. Henry Guy, and 
Mr, Santley. Pianoforte—Mdlle. Delphine Le Brun. The London Vocal Union, 
under the direction of Mr, Frederick Walker, of St. Paul's. Conductors—Mr, 
Meyer Lutz and Mr. J. L. Hatton. Admission—stalls, 6s.; family tickets (for 
four), 2ls.; balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery and orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had 
of Austin, St. James's Hall; the usual Musicsellers; and Boosey & Co., 
Holles Street. 


| OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 

—Conductor, Mr, BARNBy. Mendelssohn's ‘ST, PAUL,” on THURSDAY, March 
5th, at Eight o'clock. Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr, Lewis Thomas. Organist—Dr. Stainer. Tickets, 7s. 6d., ds. , 3s.; 
admission, 1s,; at Novello’s, 1, Bermers Street, and 35, Poultry; ‘the usual 
Agents; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


R. WILLEM COENEN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS 

_ of MODERN MUSIC, HANOVER Square Rooms, WEDNESDAY, March 4th, 
at Kight. Suite in D, Agnes Zimmermann; Suite in D minor, C. Saint-Saens ; 
Otetto in A major, J. Svensden, &c. Vocalists—Miss Ferrari and Miss Dones, 
Instrumentalists—Messrs, Wiener, Amor, Eayres, Jung, Zerbini, Stehling, Pettit, 
Daubert. and Willem Coenen, Stalls, 7s. ; admission, 2s.; at Novello’s,1, Berners 
Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., New Bond Street; and at the Rooms, 


DLLE. MATHILDA ENEQUIST begs to announce 
i that she will give an EVENING CONCERT at St. GeorGe’s HALL, Langham 
Place, on MONDAY, March 2, to commence at half-past Eight o’clock. Vocalists— 
Malle, Enequist, Miss Fairman; Messrs. T, Cobham and W. Maybrick, Instru- 
mentalists — Messrs, W. Ganz and C. Berzon. Conductors— Messrs, Lindsay 
Sloper and W. Ganz. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d., to be had at the above 
Hall; at H, Klein & Co., 6, Argyll Street, Regent Street ; and at Mdlle. Enequist’s 
residence, 38, Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


‘CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bereruoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
\) Street, W.—President, Sin JULIUS BENEDICT.—Founder and Director, 
Herr SCHUBERTH.—Eighth Season, 1874.—The Concerts will take place on the 
following dates, viz, :— 
42nd Concert, Wednesday, April 29. 
43rd do. Wednesday, May 27. 
44th do, Wednesday, July lst. 
Prospectus is now ready, and may be had on application to Messrs, Duncan Davi- 
son & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; and full 
particulars from H. G, Hopper, Hon, See, 


OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.—Presi- 

dent, the Marquisof LONDON DERRY.—Vice-President, Herr SCHUBERTH. 
—Fourth Season, 1874—The Fourth Concert will take place on Fripay, March 27th, 
full particulars of which will be duly announced, 


“JE VOUDRAIS ETRE.” 
\ DULE. VICTORIA BUNSEN will sing at her 


{ CONCERT, at Ashley Place, Belgravia (by permission of Major Carpenter), 
pnd s Romance, ‘ JE VOUDRAIS ETRE,” accompanied on the Harp by 
‘omposer, 




















“CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE.” 


R. OBERTHUR will play his new Harp Solo, 
“CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE,” at Mdlle, Bunsen's Concert, at Ashley 
Place, Belgravia. 


ee 





ROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES on DRAMATIC 


MUSIC.—*‘ We doubt whether any man has yet handled the Wagner ques- 


* tion as practically (and this is what we want),as Professor Ella,”—Jilustrated 


Review,—Published at Ripeway's, Piccadilly. Quarto size, 3s, 6d, 





| Sadia ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 





President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The next STUDENT'S CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates, will take place at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on 
TuurspDArY Evening Next, the 5th March, commencing at Right o'clock. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


ADAME PATEY’S CONCERT TOUR for the 

months of March and April. Artists—Miss Banks, Madame Patey, Mr. 

W. H. Cummings, and Mr, Patey. Accompanist—Mr, C. Davieson. Applications 

for terms and dates should be addressed without delay to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 
2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


R. VERNON RIGBY begs to announce that, having 
no Agents, all COMMUNICATIONS relative to ENGAGEMENTS must be 
addressed to his residence, St. George's Villa, 26, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


ISS JOSEPHINE SHERRINGTON begs to announce 

» that, in consequence of her departure for Holland and Belgium on a 
professional Tour, she will NOT BE ABLE to accept ENGAGEMENTS in England 
until March.20th. All communications to be addressed to her residence, 44, 
Upper Gloucester Place, Regent’s Park. 


R. WILLIAM CASTLE (Principal Tenor of the 

Carl Rosa Opera Company) begs to announce his RETURN to LONDON for 

the Season, and that he is free to accept Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
&ce.—27, York Street, Portman Square, W. 


ISS EMILIE GLOVER, Professor of the Harp and 
the Pianoforte. Communications for Lessons, &c., are requested to be ad. 
dressed to 10, Newland Street, Eaton Square, Belgravia. 


TO BE LET. 
THE UPPER ASSEMBLY ROOMS, LEAMINGTON. 


YHE above well known and most desirable Property to be 

let, on Lease, from the Twenty-fifth day of Match next. 

The situation is the best in Leamington, being in the centre of the Parades, and 
comprising a spacious Ball or Assembly Room ; News, Card, Billiard, Library, 
Reading, and Cloak Rooms ; Spirit Vaults; a Messuage and Premises, which are 
also admirably calculated for Theatrical and Musical Performances. 

For further particulars, and cards to view, apply to Messrs. G. and F, R. Moore, 
Solicitors, or Mr, Joun Moore, Estate Agents, all of Warwick; or to Messrs. 
Cooxgs and Sons, Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Warwick Street, Leamington. 


METZLER & CO.’S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 























Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


SoLE AGENTS— 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSELLERS 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. The new 

Nautical Song. Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. ‘‘At the first bar the 

enormous audience rose to their feet.”—7he Times, 3s.; as a pianoforte solo, 3s.; 
both post free for 18 stamps each. ‘The part song, 4 stamps. 


YNNETTE FOSTER’S elegant SONGS : — “ Only a 
year ago,” ‘‘ Changes,” ‘‘Come back, my dream,” and ‘ Her image haunts 
me yet.” 3s. each, post free at half price. 


LFRED ROSEN’S new SONGS :—“ If wishes were 

horses,” “‘ Beside the garden gate,” “Cloudland,” “Singing at Sunset,” 

“At Sea,” and “Sunset fancies.” 3s. each, post free at half-price, —London : 
RoBert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street. 





Just Published, 


OMANCE for PIANOFORTE. By Herszert +. 

OAKELEY, Mus. Doe. and Prof. Mus., Univ. Edinburgh. Played for the first 

time at the recent Edinburgh Orchestral Festival, by Mr. Charles Hallé. By 
post for 19 stamps.—London : LAMBorN Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 





HERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS. 


(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s Request ” and ‘‘Thou art so near,”) 
“THE LADY OF MY DREAMS.” Poetry by C. L. Kenney 


ALSO 
“THE HEART’S MEMORIES.” Poetry by Tennyson 
(R. Mitts & Sons.) 
‘‘ AUBADE” (LOVE'S VOICE). Poetry by Victor Hugo 
(E. C. Booszy. ) 


“* Graceful examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known and highly appreciated style.” 
—The Queen, 





Just Published, 
“THE OLYMPIAN MARCH” 
‘SIDA VALSE”... so one an 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by 
JI. E MALLANDAINE, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 


Where may be obtained ‘“‘ THE BELLS WALTZ,” “THE BELLS GALOP,” and 
“RUSTIC DANCE" (from the celebrated Drama of 7he Bells), price 4s. each, 
composed by J. E. MALLANDAINE, 


Price 4s. 
» 4 





To be issued Monthly. 


| OTSAR HORINA VEHATFILA. | 


PART I, OF 


A COLLECTION 








> 


SACRED JEWISH HYMNS & PRAYERS 


FOR A SOLO VOICE (with ALTO, TENOR, or BASS ad, lib.) 
Composed, Compiled, and Edited by 


THE REV. M. HAST, 


(First Reader of the Great Synagogue, London, ) 
With an accompaniment for the Pianoforte and Harmonium arranged by 
Professor MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s, net, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Yearly Subscription £2 2s., to be addressed to the Rev. M. Hasr, 7, Bury Stree’, 
Bevis Marks, E.C. 





Just Published, 


‘ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH.” 
SONG 
Words by MONTGOMERY. 
Music by the 
REV. M. HAST. 
(Arranged by HENRI DE SOLLA.) 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 





Just Published, 
“EVENING.” 
(LE SOIR.) 
DUETTINO, for TENOR (or SOPRANO) and CONTRALTO, 
(With French and English Words.) 
Composed by 
ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 
Price 4s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





Just Published, 


“REINE D’AMOUR.” 


** Close as the stars along the sky 
The flowers were in the mead, 
The purple-heart, the golden-eye, 
The crimson flaming weed,” 


SONG, 
The music by 
BERNARD FAIRBROTHER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
REVERIE 
(Mélodie Suisse) 
LE PIANOFORTE, 
PAR 
RUMMELL, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


POUR 


J. 


Just Published, 
“YESTERDAY.” 
SONG. 
Written by CARIS BROOKE. 
Composed by 
P. A. PARISS, 
Price 3s, ¢ 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“THE DANCE OF THE GIPSIES.” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, composed by Witt1amM Crawrorp, * ALBION AND 
SCOTIA” (Fantasia) and a “ REVERIE” for the Pianoforte, price 4s, each, 


Sung everywhere with immense success, 


NEW DUET BY IGNACE GIBSONE. 
“THE LARK,” 


DUET for TWO MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICES. 


Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davisox & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


MARCHE BRESILLIENNE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Dtncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The ‘‘ Marche Bresillienne” has been played with distinguished success hy 
the Composer, as well as by other talented pianists, among whom are Miss Ada 
Lester and Miss Lillie Albrecht, of M. Riviere'’s Concerts. 





Just Published, 


THE MAIDEN’S SIGH. 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
By LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“IL RITORNO.” 


(“LE RETOUR.”) 
RONDO VALSE (with Italian and French Words). 
Composed by 
MICHAEL BERGSON, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W 
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MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette,’) 


The news of Mr, Shirley Brooks’s death will cause deep regret 
toa much larger circle of admirers than that composed by his 
sufficiently numerous private friends, For some years past he had 
been chiefly known, first, as one of the principal writers, 
secondly, as the editor of Punch. This latter post he had held 
since the death of Mr. Mark Lemon in 1870; but his connection 
with Punch as a contributor was of much longer date. And if 
Punch had never existed, though we should have lost the ‘“ Essence 
of Parliament” and much more from Mr. Brooks’s pen which 
was specially suited to Punch, but to no other periodical, serious 
or comic, Mr. Brooks would still have eujoyed a considerable 
reputation—greater, perhaps, than belongs to him now—as a 
writer of novels and plays. Many who recollect that Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, apart from his distinguished success as a writer for 
Punch, possessed an independent literary position of his own, will 
think of him as the author of the Gordian Knot, which he 
wrote for—we forget what magazine, or of the Silver Cord, which 
first appeared in Once a Week, under Mr. Brooks's own editor- 
ship. Others, again, who look more to the theatre than to the 
circulating library for entertainment, will (if not too young) 
have pleasant memories of a whole series of pieces composed— 
and not ,“ adapted ” but actually invented—by Mr, Brooks for 
the Lyceum, under the management first of the Keeleys, after- 
wards of Mr, Charles Matthews. The Wigwam, a farce of North 
American Indian life, with parts for Mr., Mrs., and Miss Mary 
Keeley, was original in every sense of the word. The Serf, in 
quite another style, was a very effective play, and so well put 
together that the author seemed to have discovered the secret of 
dramatic construction, so little known to the great’ majority of 
our writers for the stage. A comedy, too, of serious interest— 
such as would now be called by the dreadful name of ‘* comedy- 
drama ”—was produced by Mr. Brooks at the Strand. What 
the title was, or what the subject, we should find it very 
difficult to say, if the question were put sharply to us as in an 
examination paper ; but we have a distinct recollection of a very 
charming dialogue between too sisters who had fallen in love 
with the same gentleman, and of a romantic gipsy girl who 
talked poetically but almost too cleverly about the stars, and 
whose “ uncontrolled personality ” was contrasted with the self- 
contained demeanour of a selfish, or at least highly conventional 
woman of the world; also of the complete success of the work, 
and of Mr. Brooks's walking, in a very composed manner, across 
the stage amid the congratulations and applause of his friends 
and of the audience generally, We begin to think that the piece 
in question was called The Daughter of the Stars, and that 
Mrs, Sterling played in it; but it was brought out an astonish- 
ingly long time ago—if not in the early part, at least, in the 
first half of the century, when Mr. Brooks, who died in his 
sixtieth year, was nearer thirty than forty years of age. 

In twenty-five years a man of Mr, Shirley Brooks's active dispo- 
sition does a good deal; but only those who happen to have 
possessed some private knowledge of his career can have any 
notion of the amount and variety of the work performed by this 
able and indefatigable writer. He produced more novels and 
many more dramatic works than we have mentioned ; he contri- 
buted to magazines, once celebrated, which, displaced by others 
of newer type and less formidable price, have ceased to exist ; 
articles from his pen are to be found in the late Gilbert i Beckett’s 
Table Book and Almanack of the Month—discontinued for reasons 
totally unconnected with the question of success; and he wrote 
for Gavarni in London an admirable paper on the ‘ Opera,” 
considered from a theatrical and social rather than from a 
musical point of view, in which the fashionable and semi-fashion- 
able audience was analyzed and described as brilliantly as the 
performance on the stage. As regards his prose writings, Mr. 
Brooks was probably seen at his best in pieces of some length ; 
and in such articles as the one we have indicated on the ‘* Opera” 
—a& sort of essay enlivened by descriptive passages, anecdotes, 
and here and there the introduction of living characters—he was 
strong and spontaneous throughout. In his contributions to 
Punch he could rarely command sufficient space for the exercise 
of his full powers, while his novels (a form of art which he had 








mastered, but for which he apparently felt no irresistible vocation) 
were more remarkable for good chapters and admirable pages 
than for that sustained interest, failing which the best written 
novel in the world has no chance of permanent popularity. 

The most ambitious, and perhaps on the whole the most suc- 
cessful, of Mr. Brooks’s performances in the way of magazine 
articles was a paper he contributed to the Quarterly Review on the 
House of Commons. Without calling it ‘* exhaustive ’—which 
conveys a sense of effort—we may say that Mr. Brooks’s account 
of the ‘* House ” itself, with all its internal arrangements; of the 
members, the officials, the visitors, the reporters ; of the manner of 
conducting a debate; of all in fact that need be known in con- 
nection with parliamentary business of all kinds, was as complete 
as it was interesting. Mr. Brooks delivered at Edinburgh and 
various Scotch and English towns—but never, we believe, in 
London—a lecture on the House of Commons, of which the 
article in the Quarterly formed the substance, if, indeed, the 
article and the lecture were not identical. 

How, it may be asked, did Mr. Shirley Brooks acquire the 
interest he felt, the knowledge he enjoyed, in regard to parlia- 
mentary affairs? In the first place, he had always taken con- 
siderable interest in politics; indeed, his first connection with 
the press was in the character of political writer, while his first 
production for the stage was a dramatic version of Coningsby, 
which the Lord Chamberlain refused to license. Secondly, he 
was present in the House of Commons for several sessions as 
summary writer for the Morning Chronicle, when that journal, 
during a brief but brilliant period, was under the direction of the 
late Mr. Douglas Cook. If it was easy work for Mr. Shirley 
Brooks to write a terse, suggestive account (never a dry abstract) 
of a parliamentary debate, still easier must it have been for him, 
with his ear for sound and his eye for colour, to describe 
operatic performances. Whether he deserted the Opera for 
Parliament, or Parliament for the Opera, we forget; but it was 
as a contributor to the Morning Chronicle that he gained the 
special knowledge which he turned to such good account, in 
regard to the one for Gavarni in London, in regard to the other 
for the Quarterly Review. It was, of course, too, as summary 
writer for the Chronicle that he qualified himself for the work of 
preparing that ‘“‘ Essence of Parliament” which for years past 
has formed so agreeable and valuable a feature in Punch. 

If there was one thing that Mr. Brooks prided himself on 
more than another, it was on writing good English; and the 
same qualities of mind which made him love clearness and 
accuracy of style made him confine himself to subjects and views 
of subjects which he felt to be well within his grasp. He knewa 
good operatic representation from a bad one; he could write a 
much better account of the first appearance of a new prima donna 
than critics who tell (what he probably did not care to know) 
the exact range of her voice ; and, while reproducing the effect of 
a performance in admirable literary style, he avoided all technical 
expressions—which would only have disfigured his style—and 
never once reproached the unfortunate conductor with taking a 
tempo either too slow or too fast. 

Mr. Brooks also went abroad for the Chronicle as correspon- 
dent. He addressed a series of letters to that paper from Paris 
immediately after the coup d'etat of 1851, and again another 
series (which, however, were not published) on the corn-growing 
districts of Southern Russia. We may be quite certain that Mr. 
Brooks wrote nothing about corn, as he wrote nothing about 
music, without being master of his subject as far as he pursued it. 
But the fact was the Chronicle had undertaken to publish reports 
on the condition of the labouring classes in all parts of Europe, 
and finding this too gigantic scheme impracticable, had almost at 
the last moment to abandon it. Mr. Brooks, however, collected 
some of his letters—or perhaps reproduced their substance (minus 
the corn)—in a volume which appeared about the time of the 
Crimean war; and there are books on Russia of high pretensions, 
which, apart from the question of style, cannot be compared 
for interest and information with the unpretending little work 
published by Mr, Shirley Brooks under the title of “ The Russias 
of the South.” 

Whether Mr. Brooks might or might not have made himself a 
greater position in literature by directing his ability exclusively 
to the production of novels and plays it would be idle now to 
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inquire. It has been seen that he did excellent literary work of 
almost every description ; and of his well-known talent for verse, 
especially satirical verse, we have not even spoken. Punch, 
which received so much of his best prose, received nearly all his best 
verses; and a collection of Mr. Shirley Brooks’s poetical contri- 
butions to Punch would form a volume worth preserving. 
j— 
MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS. 

The first of Mr. Henry Leslie’s concerts is always welcome, as forerunner of 
many agreeable entertainments of the kind. The programmne on the present 
occasion was just such a programme as is most to the taste of Mr. Leslie’s many 
patrons, and St. James's Hall was crowded. The concert began with an inte- 
resting selection from Mendelssohn, including, among otber things, three part- 
songs for men’s voices—“ Festal greeting,” “ Land of beauty,” and “ Waken 
lords and ladies gay ”—further instalments from those long buried treasures 
with the whole of which it isto be hoped, through the enterprise of Messrs. 
Novello, we may in progress of time be made acquainted. These part-songs are 
simple and unpretending, but not the less on that account to be admired. They 
were admirably sung by the “ Choir ;” and “ Waken lords and ladies gay ” being 
encored, the last two verses were repeated. ‘‘ The deep repose of night,” ‘* On 
the sea,” and the incomparable “OQ hills, O vales” (encored as usual) were 
the other part-songs. Further, there was “ The Garland,” one of the most 
introduced, if not one of the most individually cha- 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder, sung by Mr. Lloyd 
Last, and perhaps best of all, was that touching and 
’ given in its original shape, 


frequently 
racteristic, of 
(also encored), 
exquisitely beautiful anthem, ‘ Hear my prayer, 
with soprano voice, chorus, and organ, the organ accompaniment being under- 
taken by Mr. J. C. Ward, and the soprano parts sung in as perfect a style as 
could well be imagined by Miss Edith Wynne, who had already delighted her 
hearers with ‘‘ The Charmer ” (one of the most genuine of the composer’s many 
solo songs), accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. J. G, Calleott. Since Jenny 
Lind, no singer has thrown more truly devotional feeling into “* Hear my prayer” 
than this young lady, justly styled by her compatriots “ The Nightingale of 
Wales.” A very acceptable feature in the Mendelssohn selection was a group 
of Lieder ohne Worte for pianoforte (three in all) beginning with the univer- 


Edward 


sally popular ‘‘Spring Song” (so-called), performed by Miss Josephine Lawrence, 
a young pianist who made a considerable impression some two or three years 
ago at a concert inthe Hanover Square Rooms, and who, to judge by her pers 
formance of Mendelssohn’s pieces, and, later in the concert, of Sir Julius 
senedict’s ingenious fantasia on Arne’s perennial melody, “ Where the bee sucks,” 
appears to be working her way gradually and industriously. At the end of the 
fantasia Miss Lawrence was much applauded and called back to the platform, 
In the second part of the programme Mr. Henry Leslie introduced several 
novelties, all of which appeared to give satisfaction. Mr. R. L, Pearsall’s ballad- 
dialogue, “ Sir Patrick Spens,” for double choir, is a masterly example of vocal 
writing “‘in ten real parts,” setting forth in good old English style a once popular 
legend. Though by no means easy, this “ ballad-dialogue ” was splendidly 
sung, and its healthy, vigorous style could not fail to be appreciated. A new 
part-song, ‘Lullaby of life,” by Mr. Leslie himself (poetry by the Rev. S. J. 
Stone), is one of the cleverest and most musically expressive compositions that 
ever fell from his pen—not merely conceived in a true sense of poetry, but 
skilfully written for the voices. It was unanimously asked for again, and re- 
peated as a matter of course. Another favourable specimen of this style of 
vocal music was a new part-song, ‘Gather ye rosebuds,” by Mr. Jacques 
Blumenthal—full of life, spirit, and character; yet another was the ‘* Wood Song” 
of Mr. John Francis Barnett, a recognised adept, who has seldom been in 
happier vein, The programme also contained anew part-song, by Mr. J. €. 
Ward, set to Longfellow’s “ Lives of great men all remind us;” Mr. Walter 
Macfarren’s quaint and spirited “ You stole my love ” (encored); a duet from 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Kenilworth (* How sweet the moonlight”), for Miss 
Edith Wynne and Mr. Lloyd, the latter of whom had already given the 
‘* Serenade ” of Rizzio to Mary, from Mr. Leslie’s Zolyrood ; and Thomas 
Morley’s madrigal, “ My bonnie lass, she smileth.” Altogether the concert 
was one of the best ever given by Mr. Leslie, who, on appearing in the orches- 
tra, received the cordial greeting due to his acknowledged merits. Thus the 
19th season of the “ Choir” began auspiciously. The next concert is to be 
devoted exclusively to sacred music, in which Mr. Sims Reeves—who, every 
aunateur must be glad to know, is recovering from the severe indisposition that 
has so long deprived the public of his services—is arnounced to take part. 





MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD AT CALCUTTA, 
(From the Calcutta “ Englishman.”) 

As we expected, the house, on the occasion of the second concert, was again 
well filled, considering that there were several previous engagements going on ; 
and we were glad to see again a great number of people present, who were 
there on the first occasion. The great classical event of the evening was 
Mozart’s Sonata in A major. This composition, as every musician knows, 
is full of delicacy and subtlety, and requires the most delicate manipulation. 
To render its graces and beauties a beautiful touch is required, and fine 
expression, but not overdrawn (as Mozart, of all composers, can least afford to 
be tormented). Madame Goddard has the necessary touch, delicacy, and 
refinement, and, in fact, all the requisite qualifications to do justice to this 
The opening theme is a lovely melody in six-eight time, and 
There is every change in 
these variations, which are gay, sad, then joyous again, We particularly 
noticed the perfection of Madame Goddard’s playing in the minor variation, 
the liquid touch being of the utmost importance in the rendering of it. 
Madame Goddard’s legato playing is perfect, and she fully merits the 
encomiums.which have been showered on her in Europe and everywhere. ‘The 
adagio was rendered with all the true pathos which it requires, and the 
phrasing was such as is seldom heard. The Minuet was given with all 
possible grace ; but what shall we say of the Rondo alla Turca? It was, 
like the previous movements, absolutely faultless—fire, grace, delicacy, light 
Altogether it was the greatest treat 
The sonata was listened to in 


divine music. 
is followed by variations founded on the theme. 


and shade, being its chief characteristics. 
we have ever had the good fortune to hear. 
perfect silence, and the fair artist was enthusiastically recalled, Madame 
Goddard opened the second part of the programme with Handel’s delicious 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith.” This grand old theme was played with a 
touching simplicity, which brought tears to the eyes of many present. The 
great artist rendered the variations with true feeling, and we were surprised 
They were truly marvellous. We can 

It is a positive fact, and well-known 


at the wonderful pianissimo passages. 
only compare them to a string of pearls. 
everywhere, that no other artist can play this solo as the great player does, 
whom we have now in our midst. The piece was rapturously applauded, and 
unanimously encored, when Madame Goddard very kindly played Gounod’s 
valse from Romeo and Juliet, by Ritter, in the most sparkling and inimitable 
style. For those who admire the bravura style, * Erin” was a, perfect 
triumph of executive skill, 
with the greatest possible facility. 


Every surmountable difficulty was overcome 
We see the master-hand of Sir Julius 
That beautiful 
plaintive air, ‘* My lodging is on the cold ground,” is most artistically worked, 
There is a charming episode 


Senedict in the manner in which this grand fantasia is woven. 


and every imaginable difficulty is introduced. 
leading to the “ Minstrel Boy,” that fine old martial air, which Madame 
Goddard rendered with real enthusiasm. The scale passages in either hand 
were something marvellous, and the manner in which the chords came out 
at the end of the finale made one fancy that there were four hands playing 
instead of two. We need scarcely say that the great artist retired amidst a 
hurricane of applause, which did not subside even when she returned to the 
platform to acknowledge the compliment. The audience evidently hoped that 
Madame Goddard would again favour them with another piece, but this was 
too much to expect of her after the heavy work of the evening. 

Mrs. Smythe and Signor Susini filled up the intervals, the former with 
some very pretty ballads, in which, as before, she pleased the audience. 
Signor Susini sang better than at the previous concert, but we suppose he is 
still not fully recovered from his indisposition. We must again bring to his 
notice the size of our Town Hall. 

The next concert takes place on Thursday, the 29th instant; and we hear 
there is to be a very magnificent programme on that occasion, as Madam 
Arabella Goddard will be assisted by some of our principal amateurs. 


Ber@amo.—Madame Rubini—widow of the celebrated tenor—who 
died at Milan a short time since, aged 80, has bequeathed a sum of 
money to found an asylum for decayed artists here, 

PaLerMo.—There has been a strike here of—the ladies of the ballet. 
The fair votaries of ‘l'erpsichore, not having been paid their salaries, 
refused to appear any more. On the evening of the strike, two acts of 
La Forzz del Destino had been performed, when the public were told 
there would be no ballet. A terrible scene of confusion ensned, and 
at length, to put an end to it, the management had to return all the 
money taken at the doors, 
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A NEW CANTATA. 
(From a Roving Correspondent.) 
Ash Wednesday. 

Walking across Hanover Square yesterday evening, between 
seven and eight, I saw several carriages letting out their occu- 
pants at the door of the Concert Rooms, and was induced to 
ascertain what was going on there. I found that a “grand 
concert” was to take place for the benefit of the Catholic Young 
Men’s Association; and, also—which was the great inducement 
for me to enter—that an ‘ operatic cantata,” by Adolph Gollmick, 
called The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, was to be performed 
for the first time in London, 

Several gentlemen with white cravats, members of the com- 
mittee, I suppose, escorted me to a seat in the room directly I 
informed the enquirer for my ticket that I had the honour of 
representing the Musical World. Fortunately for me, who am, 
as you know, an exceedingly bashful man, the performance had 
not commenced, so that the five or six hundred eyes that were 
suddenly turned upon me were not withdrawn from their proper 
business of watching the performance, but were directed towards 
your correspondent for no better reason, not forgetting my 
white-cravated escort, than that they were quite tired of glancing 
up and down the programme of the concert. But if the music 
had begun, I might have been regarded as an interrupter, which 
would have been disagreeable to my sensitive feelings, especially 
if that fact had been publicly notified to me by such an expres- 
sion as ‘turn him out.” As it was, I had to keep my optics 
intently fixed upon my programme for at least five minutes, 
when I ventured furtively to raise them, to find, to my joy, 
that no one was looking at me. Now began the operatic can- 
tata, which was conducted by Mr. C. J. Hargitt, Herr Gollmick, 
the composer, and another gentlemen—Mr. J. Jones—presiding at 
two grand pianofortes. Prior to «the music being heard, there 
was a little speaking. The first speech was of course in the 
form of an apology, and to the effect that Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
who was to have sung the principal tenor part, was too ill to 
appear; and that Mr. Tesseman, set down to sing the second 
tenor part, would, to prevent disappointment, undertake both 
parts. Great disappointment was experienced notwithstanding ; 
and so we must hope that Mr. ‘Tesseman was singing Mr. 
Cooper’s part, not only “at sight,” but “at jirst sight,” the 
difference between these two being very great, as Handel once 
found out much to his mortification, ‘The second bit of speaking 
was the recital of the “ Argument” of the cantata, This, and 
the apologetic speech, were delivered by Mr. Fred. Penna with 
such clearness of articulation, that not a word was lost. The 
choruses in the work were executed by the St, Cecilia Choral 


Society, under the able diton of Mr. Hargitt. Miss Banks was the’ 


Blind Beggar’s daughter; Madame Poole was the mistress of the 
Inn at Romford, where two of the three scenes into which the 
work is divided, are laid. Mr. Fred. Penna was the Blind Beggar ; 
and, excepting Mr. 'Tesseman, already referred to, the rest of the 
performers were amateurs. So, on that head, nothing further 
need be written. That the music of the cantata is melodious, 
skilfully constructed, and, where necessary, dramatic, may be 
safely affirmed ; but another hearing or two will be requisite ere 
a critical opinion can be judiciously pronounced. ‘This further 
hearing we trust Mr. Gollmick will et us have ; and, if we might 
venture a suggestion, it would be that the operatic cantata 
should be presented with stage accessories, as the characters are 
too numerous, and the incidents follow each other in too rapid 
succession to allow a just estimate of it to be formed, while 
beggars, monks, watchmen, gallants, and knights all appear 
in black coats and white cravats, However, this much may be 
said, that the heroine has two very tuneful songs, admitting con- 
siderable expression, and it was not likely that Miss Banks 
would allow such opportunities to pass without profiting 
by. them. A very telling contralto song, the refrain of 
which is accompanied by the chorus, fell to the lot of 
Madame Poole, and was encored. Besides some effective 
recitatives, a declamatory song, lying well for the voice, 
pertains to the character of Sir Simon de Montfort, who, for 
political reasons, assumes the character of the blind beggar, and 
this song was given by Mr. Penna with much clearness and force, 
and his singing in general drew forth a large share of applause, 








The choruses were hardly so strong as they should have been, but 
this, perhaps, arose from the fact that the music, for the most 
part, has far more than the average difficulties of execution. 

Mr. Gollmick and his assistants were all that could be desired 
at the pianofortes, while Mr. Hargitt deserves special praise for 
the careful training of his choir, and the firm manner in which he 
wielded his béton. 

After the cantata there was a miscellaneous selection of music. 
Some part-songs were well sung by the St. Cecilia Choral Society, 
and ‘some vocal solos by Mdme. Poole, Miss Banks, and Mr. 
Tesseman, &c., which met with due appreciation. Besides 
which Miss Madeline Cronin played Thalberg’s Fantasia, “‘ Masan- 
iello,” and Mr. Oberthiir two of his charming compositions for 
the harp, viz., “‘Martha” and ‘Clouds and Sunshine.” The 
applause was so unanimous after the first piece that Mr. Ober- 
thir returned to the platform and played his ‘ Cascade” to the 
evident delight of the audience. ‘The hall was full. 

ee 
MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

’ Since our successful Musical Festival, Glasgow has been fairly 
occupied with musical affairs. Some little time ago two per- 
formances were given of The Messiah, a splendid interpretation 
by the Choral Union, and a very indifferent one by the Tonic 
Sol-fa Society. ‘The latter association numbers between four and 
five hundred voices, young, fresh, and vigorous, but, whether 
owing to the system itself or some other cause, the members make 
no progress whatever in their coarse and untutored style of 
singing. Iam strongly inclined to think that the Tonic Sol-fa 
method is one so essentially mechanical that it never can impart 
to its students true expression and refinement ; at all events, the 
fact remains that the Glasgow society has been in existence for 
several years, under the same conductor, and the style of singing 
of its members cannot be considered at all satisfactory. Madame 
Néruda and Mr, Charles Hallé gave an excellent recital. It was 
well attended and greatly enjoyed. Returning a week or two 
after, they were accompanied by M. Vieuxtemps, the violoncellist. 
This addition was no improvement ; indeed, the second concert 
was not so well liked as the first. Then we had a visit from 
that eccentric artist, Herr Hans von Biillow. His fame had pre- 
ceded him to the North, and he drew together an immense 
audience. His playing in Glasgow was marked by nearly an 
entire absence of that exaggerated reading and profuse sprinkling 
of wrong notes which, in London, I have heard him indulge in. 
Monsieur Méhul having resigned the biton of the Glasgow 
Amateur Orchestral Society, Mr. Zavertal is now conductor of 
that praiseworthy Association. The change has resulted bene- 
ficially, if one may judge by the really enjoyable concert given 
the other evening. The friends of the members turned out in 
great force and brilliancy, and the evening passed was a memorable 
one. Mr. Hallé, with his orchestra, gave a grand concert last 
week. The attendance was good, the programme and performance 
excellent, though, the selection of music being a very classical 
one, some amateurs grumbled over its severe character. 

Mr. Mapleson began on Monday last a short operatic season. 
No new works, but a host of “ first appearances in this country,” 
are announced. ‘T'wo of these débutantes have already tried their 
strength. Mdlle, St. Alba appeared as Leonora in J] Trovatore, 
Her début was far from being a success ; voice, style, and acting 
are alike disappointing. I do not think we shall hear much more 
of her in Italian Opera in Glasgow. Signor Galassi, as 11 Conte, 
was not sounlucky. He has a good powerful voice, but he must 
learn to moderate his zeal both in singing and acting. Vigour and 
force in their way are requisite adjuncts to other necessary quali- 
fications, but when they are overdone, as in Signor Galassi’s case, 
they amount to positive coarseness. 

Again are we doomed to suffer from non-arrivals. Mr. 
Mapleson has displayed in the box-lobby a telegram, stating that 
as Herr Conrad Behrens had sprained his ancle in Brunswick he 
could not arrive in time to make his début “in this country ” 
to-morrow evening. He was advertised to take the part of Caspar 
in Der Freischiitz. It is announced that he will positively appear 
as Marcel in the Huguenots. If he does so, 1 hope next week to 
advise you of the result. I have heard excellent accounts from 
Germany of this young basso. 
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MUSIC AT MELBOURNE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Since my last there have been many changes here, but no 
musical event of great importance. The English Opera has com- 
pleted a long season, and given place to the Italians, who have 
returned from Sydney, where they have had success. Pantomime is 
now raging (with the thermometer at about 100 in the shade) at 
the Operahouse and Theatre Royal, and the Italians have gone 
for a short season to Ballarat, after which they are to rest until 
the new members arrive from Europe. At the close of the last 
English season, some of the members of Mr. Lyster’s company 
were unable to aecept the terms he proposed for a new season in 
conjunction with the Italians, and the consequence is that his con- 
ductor, Mr, G. B. Allen, has formed a company, and has succeeded 
in securing the services of Miss Alice May and nearly all the 
leading members, with the exception of Mr. Beaumont, who has 
joined the Italians. In his place Mr. Allen has got Mr. Henry 
Hallam, a young tenor of great promise, whom Madame Goddard 
wished to go with her to India, as he had proved so successful 
at her concerts here and in Adelaide, fe name of the company 
is the Royal English Opera Company, it being taken under the 
patronage of Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of New South 
Wales. Its first tour has proved a great success in every way. 
At Beechworth they had immense houses, and at Wagga Wagga 
a committee of gentlemen guaranteed them £500 for five nights, 
The company is now engaged by Bennett, at the Victoria Theatre 
in Sydney, where they have produced, as a prelude to the 
Pantomime, Offenbach’s Genevieve de Brabant. After a short 
season there they make a tour through New Zealand, where the 
people have had no English Opera for nine years, and are 
anxiously expecting them. Previous to their departure from 
Melbourne, Miss May and some of the company assisted at a 
great combined performance at the Royal, for the benefit of the 
Dramatic and Musical Association, when the house was literally 
crammed. Miss May, Mr. Howard Vernon, and Mr. Farley 
played the Rose of Auvergne. Of Miss May the Australasian thus 
speaks :-— 

_ “ But best of all you liked Miss May as Fleurette, in the Rose of Auvergne. 
You confessed, as you saw that pretty operetta, that if Offenbach did not 
write it expressly for Miss May, he had somebody so exactly like her in his 
mind’s eye that Miss May must have her double in Paris. Because it is 
impossible to imagine anyone more thoroughly fitted than she is to bring 
out the sparkling humour of the part. It is not only that she looks it to 
perfection, but that she enters so completely into the merry spirit which 
animates it. Her voice has just that agreeable ripple in it which suits the 
flow of the story. She sings the music as if she liked to sing, not as if she 
were conscious of being sat in judgment upon for singing. She laughs as if 
she had never known any trouble, and she eries—good heavens, how she cries ! 
—as if nothing would ever pacify her again. If you shouid describe her as 
being rollicking, dashing, racy, piquant, arch, sparkling, and crisp, you would 
still feel you had not got hold of exactly the right word to express how much 
pleasure she gave you,” 

Two new arrivals at the Royal, Miss Clara Thompson and 
Mr. Bracy, have met with a good reception in Litechen and 
Fritzchen. Both are easy and interesting actors, but neither 
have sufficient power of voice to fill so large a theatre, There 
is a rumour of Lucca paying us a visit; also of a well-known 
great violinist, whose name is kept a profound secret at present. 
So, altogether, Australia is, musically speaking, “ looking up.” 

Christmas, 1873, 


—_—~0-— 
FRENCH PLAYS AT THE HOLBORN THEATRE, 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World,’”) 

Drar Mr. Eprror,—Messrs. Valnay and Pitron deserve the thanks 
of play-goers for the revival of Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. True it 
is rather a “ one-part” play, the chief weight falling on M. Didier; and, 
although he does not succeed in making us forget M. Ravel, he plays 
so admirably that our interest never flags from first to last, despite the 
vulgarities of M. Perrichon,a Parisian bourgois, whose love of brag 
and whose egotism is so amusing. ‘The artifices by which the lovers, 
Nos. one and two, succeed in making Perrichon believe himself to be 
the incarnation of the glory and greatness of France are most amusing, 
and the respective réles are well played by Messrs. Bilhaut and Lecourt. 
A word of praise is due to Madame Adolphe, who, as Perrichon’s wife, 
is very natural and easy. En attendant, the production of Le Chef de 
Division.—1 am, dear Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, 

Ianace Gipsone. 





MUSIC AT PALERMO, 
(From ** Diogene,” January 22.) 

In the representation of Un Ballo in Maschera, on the evening 
of January 20, the following were the interpreters: Signore 
Savertal, Loriani, and Orlando; Signori Tamagno and Vacheri. 
Signora Matilde Savertal is an expert singer and clever actress, 
and possesses a fresh, sympathetic, and well-trained voice. Her 
dramatic sentiment and exquisite taste assure us that she is worthy 
of the celebrity she so much enjoys in the art world. From the 
moment she first appeared on the stage in the dwelling of the 
sorceress, Signora Savertal demonstrated her musical as well as 
her artistic experience by her expressive singing and earnest 
acting. Through the whole of the ¢erzetto with Ulrica and 
Ricardo she and her co-actors reaped immense applause. In the 
romance of the second act she described with excellent phrasing 
and pure Italian accentuation all the hidden passion of the unfortu- 
nate Leonora, and fully merited the spontaneous applause she 
obtained. In the duet with the tenor she manifested her emotions 
in heart-rending style ; and again she was unanimously applauded, 
an encore being enthusiastically called for, In the terzetto and 


‘in the whole of the following scene she distinguished herself both 


as singer and actress, and was, conjointly with her co-actors, 
rewarded with the approbation of the audience. On the curtain 
being lowered, Mdlle. Savertal and the baritone were re-called. 
In the fourth act she sang the romance with such intense expres- 
sion that the enthusiasm of the audience was again the result. 
In'the other pieces, and up to the end, she proved herself an 
excellent interpreter of the musical as well as the dramatic 
situations, and must have felt proud of the merited success she 
met.with on her first appearance on our leading stage. 


0 


A FIRST PERFORMANCE, 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—A London first-night audience is a long-suffering animal. 
The other night, at the Princess’s, it patiently sat through the five acts ot 
a new play by Mr. Wills, four of which were spoken in a dialect 
unintelligible cither to Briton or Scot, the whole being, with one 
exception, interpreted by the artists in a manner harrowing alike to the 
feelings of the author and spectator. ‘I'he one exception was the principal 
performer, Mrs. Rousby, who both acted and looked Mary Queen of Scots 
to perfection. Mr. Rousby, on the other hand, has not sufficient power 
to grasp a character such as John Knox ; and certainly in the new part 
his acting does not sustain the reputation of being ‘worthy of Edmund 
Kean.” 

As was to be expected from the talented author of Charles I. and 
Medea, the dialogue in numerous passages is replete with poetic fancy 
clothed in the garb of noble Janguage and most musical verse.—I am, 
Sir, yours histrionically, Pour F. 

P.S.—Next month for a new theatre, which is to be a Paragon—beg 
pardon, Criterion. 

Praaue.—-At the German Landestheater, Herr Hajos, the tenor, is 
attracting, despite an increase in the regular prices of admission, 
crowded houses. But the lyric Muse is very badly supported at the 
Bohemian Theatre, where Sebor’s grand romantic opera, Drahomira, 
after being shelved a considerable period, was recently performed for 
the benefit of the first tenor to a beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Great complaints are heard against the way in which this establishment 
is carried on; indeed the management is accused of being the cause 
why-the subscriptions for erecting the National Theatre have alto- 
gether ceased, and why the works have had to be stopped.—The mem- 
bers of the Wagner Association lately had an extraordinary meeting, 
when the Association was re-constituted on a fresh basis. 

Brussets.—Things are not going on as well and pleasantly as might 
be desired at the Théatre de la Monnaie, where, if the patrons of the 
establishment are to be believed, M. Campocasso, the manager, gives 
the public very little in the way of novelty for the highly respectable 
grants which he receives from the. King and from the Corporation. 
The only thing lately to vary the old repertory has been a divertisse- 
ment, which has not proved too diverting. It is entitled Le Carnaval 
de Venice, and the story it unfolds is not much more original than the 
title—In consequence of the great change for the better in his health, 
M. Vieuxtemps has withdrawn his resignation as professor at the 
Royal Conservatory. Meanwhile he has been granted unlimited leave 
of absence, so that he may be completely re-established before re-entering 
upon the active discharge of his duties. 
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OPERA AT ST. LOUIS. 
(From the St. Louis‘ Democrat.”) 

The Grand Opera House was filled to overflowing with one of the 
most fashionable audiences that ever assembled in St. Louis, to welcome 
Madame Nilsson in her favourite réle of Mignon. At the termination 
of the first act the audience called the fair prima donna before the 
curtain three times, amidst tumultuous applause. On her third 
appearance a magnificent floral harp descended upon the stage, and 
Miss Grace F. Jones, the daughter of ‘Treasurer Jones, stepped 
forward and made the following address :— 

“ Madame Nilsson,—I am deputed by the ladies of St. Louis to present this 
floral harp as a slight souvenir of your visit to our city. We are of the 
democratic West—far, far away from, your home; but the notes of the 
Swedish Nightingale are music to our ears, and we cannot let you leave 
us without telling you that we shall await your return with pleasure, and 
hail the reappearance of so great a lady artist, not with diamonds, that 
Eastern courts bestow upon their favourities, but with hearts and hands 
aglow with friendship.” 

At the conclusion of the speech, Madame Nilsson stepped forward, 
and, folding the little lady in her arms and kissing her, the curtain 
descended upon the prettiest tableau of the evening. 

Madame Nilsson first introduced the opera of Mignon to us, and she 
has become not only here, but all over the world, personally identified 
with the character of the heroine. She has never had but one rival 
in it, and we think no peer. 

In no other character has Nilsson displayed such varied powers as 
an actress and singer as in Mignon. Her physical realization of the 
character at once prepossesses the audience in her favour. The great 
creative power of the artist is displayed from the first to the last, and 
it is (with the exception, perhaps, of Ophelia) the most complete, 
consistent and perfect delineation she has ever yet given—there is such 
refinement, such delicacy, such perfect finish in her conception of all 
the little details. ‘The by-play at the fireplace when she first makes 
her appearance in the page’s costume, while Guglielmo and Filina are 
courting, is simply inimitable, and the histrionic power shown 
throughout the last act, particularly in the sudden transition from 
happiness to rage and almost despair, on hearing Felina’s voice outside 
the chateau, was splendid. Her vocalization seemed of more than 
usual excellence. ‘The concerted piece in the first act followed by the 
Romanza, and the exquisite harp duet with the minstrel, was finely 
rendered, In the ‘Styrienne,” the scene in Filina’s boudoir, 
alternately portraying joy and sorrow, at one moment the joyous 
melody carolling from her lips in sparkling siiowers, the next moment 
Jaden with sorrow, both actress and singer shone resplendent. The pure 
‘‘timbre” of her voice we never heard to better advantage than in the 
praver io the third act, with its “ chorale” and simple devotional melody. 

The Mignon of Madame Nilsson is one of the most perfect repre- 
sentations in her repertoire, and we regard it as one of the greatest 
triumphs ever. achieved by any queen of song. 

} 
THE OLD YEAR. 

ting, ring up the curtain, call on the play ; 

Sing for the birth of the New Year to-day ; 

On with the music and on with the dance, 

Cast no sad or reproachful glance 

At the year now dead at thy feet! 

“ On, on with the dance ”—let music reign chief, 
The sojourn of joy at longest is brief ; | 
While the laugh and song arise on the ear, | 
Pause not to shed a single tear 
For the year now dead at thy feet. 

Would’st sing of the deeds of the year now gone, 
Or chant the praises of the one to come ? 
Would’st linger and gaze on the visions past, 
And gazing thus, a blessing cast 
On the year now dead at thy feet ? 





Would’st weep once again on the old year's breast 
Ere it gently sinks to its final rest ? 

Would’st catch the voice from the echoless shore 
That whispers thee, thy task is o'er, 

Like the year now dead at thy feet 2 





If so, let each day of the year to come 
Bear the noble record of work well done ; 
Let the golden dip of an Angel’s pen, 
In living letters write of thee then, 
And the old year dead at thy feet ! | 
San Francisco, January, 1874. & Cc. ¢ 




















THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
(From the“ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 


Friends, enemies, and impartial observers of the Wagnerian movement 
in connection with the musical drama ought all to be very glad to hear 
that Lohengrin is to be produced next month at the Italian Opera, New 
York, with such a cast as the composer has never yet had for any of his 
works, Mdlle. Nilsson takes the part of Elsa, Miss Cary (a young 
vocalist who has been singing with great success in the United States) 
that of Ortrud, while Signor Campanini—as in the celebrated repre- 
sentations of Lohengrin at Milan—appears as the hero of the work. As 
Mdlle, Nilsson and Signor Campaniniare both engaged at Her Majesty’s 
Opera, it may be hoped that Lohengrin will be heard this season at Drury- 
lane, with the two principal parts filled as they are about to be filled at 
New York. Thus, from a Wagnerian point of view, the success of the 
opera may be looked upon as insured, while from an anti-Wagneriah 
point of view the best will have been done for it; and if it does not suc- 
ceed, there will at least be no further pretext for lectures and dissertations 
on Wagner’s genius. It was, indeed, time that Wagner should speak 
for himself, if only to silence his own panegyrists. Clever books have 
been written on Wagner’s music by authors who could just as well write 
clever books on other subjects; but it is tiresome to hear perpetual 
praises of the unknown, and one cannot help fancying at last that there 
may be some mystificationin the matter. The last point of absurdity as 
regards criticism of Wayner’s music was reached, not long since, at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, when, aftera lecture from Herr Praeger on 
the poet, composer, and critic whom Mr. Franz Hueffer has called “ the 
greatest creative genius of modern times ,” a general diecussion as to the 
merits of Wagner’s works was entered upon by a numberof gentlemen 
who, as if to show that they were without prejudice, admitted that they 
had never heard one of them. Such discussions can, of course, be 
carried on indefinitely ; but they get tedious in the end, and the time 
has now arrived when, before any further arguments are adduced for or 
against Wagner's operas, one of the operas should be brought into court. 
If Herr Wagner does not enter an appearance this Spring, he ought to 
be condemned in contumaciam.—Palt Mall Gazette. 

_—_— Oo 


SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


How little we really know of the thoughts and acts of people we 
sometimes live amongst for years, until the publication of their lives 
after death reveals their written thoughts in their own words! From 
sensitiveness, or want of sympathy, frequently, their inmost minds and 
feelings are hidden from the general world, which only sees the surface, 
and not the depth of feeling and good of which there is a well. I have 


just finished reading the Life of Moscheles which has given me 


interise pleasure. A more conscientious and clever artist, it was well 
known, could scarcely have existed; and our admiration of him asa man 
in his relations to his family, his domestic life, his friends, and devotion 
to the art he professed, is increased. I was Moscheles’ guest on one or 
two occasions in past days, and had the pleasure of taking part, as 
violoncellist, in the music of the evening; but I was not very intimate 
with his family. There were sets in those days, and 1 was more 
closely allied to the magnetic attractions of those of the Benedicts 
and Dulckens. Every Sunday evening, during several seasons, the 
houses of these talented artists were open for the reception of their 
friends and foreign visitors, who came with letters of introduction to 
them ; and more charming reunions, where musical novelties and all 
the talent of the day were heard, and where one met people that would 
not have been able to meet socially except under such pleasant auspices, 
it would be difficult to conceive. There was some little amicable 
rivalry between the two establishments in the matter of these recep- 
tions, as the hosts were each desirous of seeing their drawing-rooms 
full, and were never so happy as when their friends availed themselves 
of the privilege of being present. I met on these occasions Kalkbrenner 
and Chopin (and heard each of them play), Jenny Lind (then in the 
meridian of her fame), Mendelssohn, Vincent Wallace, Molique, 
Ferdinand David, Madame Viardot, and almost every other instru- 
mentalist and singer of repute that arrived Yor the season, all of whom 
were desirous of being presented at these agreeable Sunday evening 
receptions. ‘There never were two more amiable and charming 
hostesses than Madame Benedict and Madame Dulcken. ‘The kind 
welcome they gave their guests made them at home instantly, and the 
recollection of their genial and refined manners, personal attractions, 
and esprit, have made them live in the memories and hearts of all 
those who were privileged to enjoy their graceful hospitality and 
attractive society.—Journal and Jottings by Henry W. Goodban. 


Dernorr (U. S.)—Madame Christine Nilsson appeared here, to a 
full but not enthusiastic house, on the 30th January, as the heroine 
in M. Ambroise ‘Thomas’s Mignon. Verdi’s Traviata was performed 
on the 31st, but Madame Nilsson did not sing in it, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1873-4. 


TWENTY-SIXTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, 1874. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


: PART I. 
QUARTET, in C sharp minor, Op. 132, for two violins. viola, 
: and violoncello—MM, JOACHIM, L. Ries, SrRAUS, and PIATTI 
SONG, “O cara immagine” (Flauto Magico)—Mr. BENTHAM 
SONATA, in G minor, Op. 22, for pianoforte alone (first time at 
the Popular Concerts)—Mr, EpwAkp DANNREUTHER 


HAs PART II. 
SONATA, in B minor, for pianoforte and violin (first time at the 
Popular Concerts)—Mr, EpbwARD DANNREUTHER and Herr 
JOACHIM oe mi a ‘ - s KA .. Bach. 
SONG, “ Now spring in wrath commences "~Mr. BENTHAM .. Mendelssohn. 
QUARTET, in G major, Op. 64, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L, Ries, StRAUS, and Piatti .. Haydn. 
Conductor .. ; . Mr, ZERBINI, 


Beethoven. 
Mozart. 


Schumann. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 28, 1874. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


QUARTET, in A major, for two violins, viola, and violoncello— 
MM. Joacutm, L. Rres, STRAUS, and PIATTI .. < as 
SONG, “Orpheus with his lute "—Miss ANNA WILLIAMS i 
BALLADE, in G minor, Op. 23, for pianoforte alone—Madame 
CARRENO-SAURET ., os vi a. as ait ve 
SONATA, in G minor, for violin alone (repeated by desire)— 
Herr JOACHIM... =... oo . os ype a 1s es ROE 
SONG, “* O cessate di piegarmi”—Miss ANNA WILLIAMS .. Scarlatti, 
QUARTET, in B minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello—Madame CARRENO-SAURET, MM. JOACHIM, STRAUS, 
and PIATTI .. oe os oe 
Conductor .. 


Mozart. 
Sullivan. 


Chopin. 


as os ae .. Mendelssohn, 
. Sie JuLivs Benepicr, 
DEATH. 
At Hobart Town, Tasmania, on Tuesday, Dec. 30, 1873, 
SamveL Taprrenp, Esq., Professor of Music, aged 63, formerly 
Organist in the City of Cambridge. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Enruustast.—Since the institution of the Monday Popular 
Concerts, which from the beginning, in 1859, have been conducted 
with such vigorous enterprise and unswerving consistency by Mr. 
Arthur Chappell, the first appearance of Herr Joseph Joachim has 
always been the incident of the season looked forward to with 
greatest interest and welcomed with greatest enthusiasm. So it 
was at the 22nd concert of the 16th season, and so we earnestly 
hope it may be for years to come. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—Zhe Office of the Musica, WorxD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, 
corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested 
that Advertisements may be sent not later than Thursday. 
Payment on delivery. 
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NOTHER true man has passed away. Shirley 
Brooks died on Monday morning, after a short 





eo 
| acquainted with him can have little idea of what those 
| who counted among the number of his friends have to 
| regret. 
| Thackeray, Mark Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, John Leech, 
| Gilbert A’Becket, Horace Mayhew, and other writers for 
| the greatest comic periodical England has known, was, 
| in the prime of life, himself appointed Editor. No 
| worthier successor to the man who had edited Punch 


Shirley Brooks, the intimate associate of 


from the beginning could have been selected. In later 
days, the most brilliant;and original contributor to its pages, 


| Shirley Brooks, on accepting the post of chief director, at 
once gave proofs of competency. 


He was not less suc- 
cessful as a manager than he had been as a subordinate. 
He could govern as well as obey. He was popular 
with—beloved, in fact, by every member of the staff. 
The position to which he had been raised was no more than 
his just due; for that the credit of Punch, during a long 
period, had been chiefly maintained by force of his inde- 
fatigable exertions is unquestionable. Those genial 
papers entitled “ Hssence of Parliament” would alone 
have sufficed to keep up the reputation of any periodical ; 
and as some distingnished personage read English history 
through the medium of Shakspeare’s plays, so any other 
distinguished personage might read our parliamentary 
history through the medium of Punch’s * Essence.” In 
its way nothing more masterly exists in the English 
language. Much more, however, could be fairly adduced 
on behalf of Shirley Brooks as an ornament to English 
literature. We will, however, as briefly as possible, pay 
the tribute due to him without regard to his professional 
merits. What he has written will, in all probability, 
remain; but the man himself has vanished from our 
midst, and those who enjoyed the privilege of his friend- 
ship will not readily forget him. A kindlier man, a better 
man in all social relations, a prouder man, where pride 
becomes, but does not “ ape,” humility, a more generous 
man in his appreciation of others, a man endowed with 
the strength of a giant and yet using it like a child, a 
man with more liberal and enlightened views, a man 
easier to vex yet easier to appease, and last, not least, a 
stauncher and more constant friend than Shirley Brooks 
it would be difficult to name. 

He is gone, however; and those who loved him, as all 
who knew him intimately did, must find consolation as 
best they may. 


—_—)—— 


\ E are very glad to find that the Tonic Sol-faists have 

thought it needful to put themselves upon the 
defensive as regards their relations with Mr. Hullah. We 
gather from a printed statement which has been sent to 
us, that, in view of the excitement caused by their action, 
the leaders of the crusade against Mr. Hullah, called a 
meeting on the 21st inst., the statement referred to being 


the result of their deliberations. Much of the document 
is taken up with a repetition of the “case,” against the 
Musical Inspector. Upon this we do not mean to dwell, 
because we have all along assumed that, supposing the 
“ease” to be ever so good, those who preferred it put 
themselves out of court by bad-tempered proceedings, 
hostile rather to Mr. Hullah’s person than to his opinions 
and action. It concerns us more to note that the Tonic 


illness, the premonitory symptoms of which had revealed | 


1 Sol-faists have been driven to explain their conduct as 
themselves some years ago. Whoever was not personally | 


best they may, in face of the adage, Qui s’ excuse, s’ accuse. 
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This is something gained, and in order that there may be 
no mistake about it, we reproduce certain passages in the 
statement :— 

“This Meeting feeling painfully surprised at finding that several 
of the Principals of Training Colleges, and others, should have 
regardedthat Memorialasa personalattack on Mr. Hullah, forwhom 
every Memberof the Deputation and of the meeting expressed sincere 
respect ; whereas the object of that Memorial was simply defensive, 
as the Tonic Sol-fa College was suffering severely from the 
continued miscarriage of the intention of the Committee of Council 
on Education, conveyed in a letter from R. R. W. Lingen, Esq., 
on 10th August, 1869, ‘to accept the Tonic Sol-fa Method, and 
the Tonic Sol-fa Notation upon the same terms as shall from 
time to time be applicable to the Ordinary Method and Nota- 
tion,’ —resolve that a statement be prepared and circulated among 
the Principals and Teachers of Music of Training Colleges, which 
should inform them of the real state of the case.” 

Again, it is stated :-— 

“The meeting was unanimous in recognizing Mr. Hullah’s con- 
siderate kindness to the students under examination, and politeness 
to the Teachers of Music. But it could not fail to see that even 
if he had not publicly avowed his disapproval of the Tonic 
Sol-fa method, he is not sufficiently prepared to be an examiner 
of pupils who adopt that method. ‘The meeting would be 
extremely sorry to deprive those Colleges who desire it of the 
benefit of Mr. Hullah’s supervision.” 

We congratulate the Tonic Sol-faists upon having the 
wit to see that nothing can be gained by personal hostility, 
and we accept, as cheerfully as possible, their assurance that 
they meant no harm to Mr. Hullah, in fact, that they have for 
him a “sincere respect.’ Animated by this “sincere 
respect ’ they will now perhaps give Mr. Hullah fair play, 
and not assume that he is deliberately violating his solemn 
promise, or using his official influence for private and party 
objects. 


— 


Am who take an interest in musical matters will be sorry to 

learn that Mr. Kuhe means to abandon the Festival which 
for several years past has conferred an artistic prominence 
upon Brighton. The giving up of any musical enterprise, 
like the surrender of an advanced post of civilization, must 
bring cause for regret, but in this case the cause is particular 
as well as general. In several respects the Brighton Festival 
was unique. It lasted longer than any other, the perform- 
ances extending over two weeks; it produced the greatest 
number of new or unfamiliar works within a given time ; and 
it owed its origin and continuance to the enterprise and self- 
sacrifice of a single man. ‘The last-named feature was very 
remarkable, and it is the one upon which we now intend to 
dwell. Many of our readers have something like an adequate 
notion of the sacrifice of time and energy required by the 
preparations for a single concert; but only Mr. Kuhe, we 
fancy, is able to tell how enormous are the demands of a 
fortnight’s Festival, what labour and worry it involves, and 
how much both labour and worry are made the heavier by 
the thought that the public know nothing of the facts, and 
can give no sympathy in return. Then there is the risk 
involved ; but as regards this point we will extract a passage 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Kuhé at the supper which 
followed the close of the Festival on Monday last. The 
enterprising but disheartened manager said :— 

“The first Festival he gave was a serious loss; the next time 
there was again a loss, but nothing to be compared with the 
previous one, the sum having dwindled down from £800 to less 
than £200; the year after there was no loss at all; the next year 
a profit; and last year he about cleared himself. His failure to 
make anything last year was not attributable to any falling off in 
the receipts, but in consequence of increasing his expenses, 





Nevertheless, not having made anything, he felt rather dis- 
heartened, and had an idea to discontinue the Festival there and 
then. This year his expenses had been again only slightly 
increased, but, on the other hand, they would be sorry to hear 
that there was a falling off in the receipts of £200 from last year. 
If he had increased his expenses and had not experienced any loss, 
he might have been encouraged to goon; but the moment he 
found that the receipts were considerably less, then he must begin 
to think that this Festival was an undertaking which could not 
be carried on in Brighton. On this occasion he should lose £200 
cash, but this was only a trifle compared to his real loss. He was 
compelled to give up lessons, composition, and arranging. The 
two latter, he would candidly tell them, brought him in from 
£400 to £500 a year, but now, in consequence of this Festival, he 
was able to make nothing, because he had not time to write. 
Although he felt complimented and distinguished by the tributes 
paid to him, he was only a professional man, dependent on his 
personal exertions for his income, and he had no hesitation in 
confessing that he could not afford to run such risks or to ,incur 
such losses as these Festivals entailed. He, therefore, had to tell 
them that he could not go on. He was not ashamed of his failure, 
and he was only sorry the result had not been more favourable 
than that he had been compelled to state.” 

The first thought excited by these remarks is not com- 
plimentary to the Brighton people. That the dwellers in 
London-super-Mare did not themselves start a festival, as 
have the dwellers in Norwich, Bristol, Birmingham, and other 
places, can hardly be regarded as a special discredit, because 
Festival towns are an exception, not a rule. But when one 
man, “‘ dependent on his personal exertions for his income,” 
comes forward and does that for Brighton which Brighton 
will not do for itself, taking the responsibility of loss, and 
making an enormous contribution of time and labour, we do 
think the blame of failure—and a very heavy blame it is— 
rests with the town. Had there been a spark of high feeling 
in Brighton, Mr. Kuhé’s Festival would not now be a dead 
enterprise. The spectacle of one man daring and doing so 
much ought to have kept it alive and well-nourished, but it 
did no such thing, and hence a result which all, even the 
Brightonians themselves, must regret. We are sorry for 
Mr. Kuhé, while we admire his pluck and perseverance ; 
but we are more sorry for Brighton, which has shown itself 
unworthy of good fortune. Happily, the town has a “place 
of penitence.’ Mr. Kuhé, it is said, will continue the 
Festival provided he receive athousand guinea subscriptions 
before Easter. If these subscriptions be not forthcoming, 
Brighton must consider itself musically disgraced. 

—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Winpsor.—From the Windsor and Eton Herald we extract the 
following :— 


“ Handel’s oratorio, Samson, was given by the members of the - 


Windsor and Eton Choral Society, on Monday evening, at St. 
Mark’s School Room, under the immediate patronage of Her Royal 
Highness Princess Christian, and before a large audience, comprising 
nearly all the elite and nobility of the neighbourhood, It had been 
intended to perform Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, but circumstances pre- 
vented, and Handel’s production was substituted in its stead. Perhaps 
the chief feature of the programme was the recitative and air, ‘ Let 
the bright Seraphim,’ by Miss K. Poyntz,and the trumpet obbligatoby Mr. 
Harper, whose great ability on that instrument was the general subject 
of admiration. To eulogise individual performers would be altogether 
out of place, when all took their parts with credit to themselves as 
individual members and to the society to which they belonged. Miss 
Poyntz and Madame Poole are now almost as well known to the 
musical circle of the Royal borough as are Messrs, Mellor, Briggs, and 
O. Christian, of Eton College and St. George’s Choirs, and the simple 
mention of their names in connection with the second grand concert 
will, therefore, be a sufficient guarantee of its high-class character. 
The band of the Windsor and Eton Amateur Orchestral Society 
admirably sustained the accompaniments, and Sir George Elvey, with 
his usual ability, acted as conductor.” 
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THE ELECTRIC STAR-INSTRUMENT. 
(From “Another World.”) 


“The infinity of the universe of worlds is but a faint reflection of 
the Infinite Power that created them. By His.will they were 
called into existence, By His will they, and all that they 
contain, could be swept away in an instant!” . 

“ Not even in thought can ye grasp the boundlessness of His works. 
How, then, can ye measure the infinite might of their Creator? 


(Continued from page 114, ) 
Tue SuN-OckAN AND MOUNTAINS. 

The Sun is a mass consisting of an immense ocean, sur- 
rounded by burning mountains of fire so huge that it would be 
difficult to speak of their extent, each mountain seeming to 
be a world in immensity. 

I could perceive some portion of the mountains at intervals 
disengaged from the fire. The rocks seen between the 
flames are, with their varied colours, magnificent beyond 
anything that your language can convey; though I have seen 
similar colours, but of far less intensity, in some of our gor- 
geous sunsets. 

CONTINENTS. 

In the midst of the Sun-Ocean there is a very large conti- 
nent, besides many of smaller size, which, relatively to the 
larger, might be called islands. These continents are separated 
by seas from the large continent and from each other, and are 
all thickly populated by beings which, though human, are 
somewhat differently formed from ordinary man. 

The continents, though immense, are, even in their aggre- 
gate mass, small in comparison with the hugeness of the 
Sun-Ocean. The nearest is at an immeasurable distance 
from the mountains; and the ocean is only navigable at 
certain distances from the outer continents. 

HURRICANES. 

From a circle surrounding, but at an immense distance 
from the most extreme of the continents, this great Sun- 
Ocean throws off currents of wind, terrific in their fury, in 
Your tempest would 
give but a puny idea of the force of these winds, which indeed 


the direction of the burning mountains, 


exceeds anything known even in my planet, where the hurri- 
canes are terrific. 

The winds are attracted, and their fury is increased, by the 
extreme heat of the burning mountains. 

The ocean struggles, as it were, to quench the fire, while the 
fire contends with the ocean, which raises its head, as though 
threatening to cover the topmost mountains. However, the 
wind, blowing with redoubled foree, supports the energy of 
the fire. The power and brilliancy of the burning mass are 
intensified hy.reflection in the huge Sun-Ocean. 

There are reparatory powers always at work to supply the 
waste caused by never-ceasing combustion. There is, besides, 
a constant interchange of clectricitics between the ocean and 
the burning mountains, the upheaving from the ocean bed 
having probably some connection with the reparatory powers. 

It has been ascertained, I should say, in Montalluyah that 
fire is produced bythe union of certain electricities with a 
peculiar gas; and it is believed that these electricities are 
constantly attracted to the mountains, where they maintain 
combustion, and that, when their nature is changed by the 
process, they attract other electricities with which they 
combine, and the compound electricity assists in replenishing 
the material that attracts the necessary elementary forces to 
support combustion. 

The effect of the burning mountains on the continents in 
the Sun-Ocean is mitigated by the direction of the winds 
and other causes, but the heat is nevertheless fiery in its 
intensity. Hermes. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Ir appears that the annual sums granted by the French Govern- 
ment to the various Paris theatres are to be—for the Grand Opera, 
800,000 frances; for the Théitre-Frangais, 240,000; for the 
Opéra-Comique, 140,000; for the Théatre-Lyrique, 100,090; 
and for the Odéon, 60,000, 


Ir is rumoured that the mandate of Archbishop Manning, for- 
bidding the employment of female singers in the choirs of the 
Roman Catholic chapels of his diocese, is about to be withdrawn, 
It is high time, for a more unpopular ukase, with both lay and 
clerical members of that church, was never issued, or one more 
detrimental to the true interests of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Surely what is good in one diocese is good in another, and Dr, 
Manning ought to be aware of the fact. 


AmonG the events more or less intimately connected with 
music which have occurred during the month of February, we 
may mention the birth at Madrid of Madame Adelina Patti, on 
the 19th February, 1843; the production of Herr R. Wagner's 
Tannhiiuser at Brussels, on the 20th February, 1873; the pro- 
duction of Albert Grisar’s Gilles ravisseur, at Paris, the 21st 
February, 1848; the production of Nicolo’s Cendrillon, at Paris, 
the 22nd February, 1810; the birth of George Frederick Handel, 
at Halle, the 23rd February, 1685; the production of Ilandel’s 
Rinaldo, in London, the 24th February, 1711; and the production 
of M. Gounod’s Faust, at Brussels, the 25th February, 1861. 


Wuen Heori Herz.visited California, with two pianofortes, he 
came across, in the first town in which he gave a concert, three 
rather shabby individuals, one of whom was a certain Vicomte 
de St ——, who had formerly occupied a very brilliant position 
in Parisian society. ‘These gentlemen carried his two instruments 
into the concert-room for the trifling sum of 300 piastres or 1,600 
francs, that being the usual charge in those favoured regions. 
The celebrated pianist deemed it advisable to call upon the 
editor of the leading newspaper. He found 4 gentleman, with 
unkempt hair and beard, wearing a red flannel shirt, velvet 
trousers, and enormous boots, who made his visitor pay heavily 
for an advertisement to be inserted in the paper. “If things go 
on in this way,” thought Herz, ‘‘I shall never clear my expenses,” 
A long time previous to the opening of the doors, an immense 
crowd assembled round the building in which the concert was to 
come off. Everyone on entering had with him a leathern bag 
from which the man at the pay-place took a few pinches of gold 
dust, which he carefully weighed. The concert was a tremendous 
success, When it was over, Herz was handed a large bow! filled 
to the brim with a yellow powder. ‘“ What is this?” he enquired, 
—** The receipts,” was the reply. And a very pretty sum they 
were—more than 18,000 francs in gold dust—at least, so we are 
informed by a highly respected contemporary, whose name we 
will not reveal, and whose accuracy we feel somewhat inclined to 
doubt. We will, however, restore the equilibrium of things by 
quoting the old saying: Se non é vero, é ben trovato, 

——————————————— 

Genoa.—Signor Gomez is here, superintending the rehearsals o 
his new opera, Salvator Rosa. 

Bertin.—Herr Theodor Wachtel was, according to a very general 
report, about to sign a fresh engagement with the Intendancy of the 
Royal Operahouse. It is now confidently stated, on the other hand, 
that the negotiations have been definitively broken off, and that he 
will sing at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre during the months 
of October, November, and December,—At a concert given in the 
Reichshallen on the 14th inst,, one of the principal features in the pro- 
gramme was a Sonatain E flat for Harp and Violin, by Spohr. The 
executants were Mdlle Elise Jansen, from London, and Herr Brassin, 
both of whom acquitted themselves most satisfactorily of their task, 
and were warmly applauded.—On the 15th inst., Herr Julius Stock- 
hausen gave a concert at the Singacademie, and sang several of his 
most popular songs, notably Schumann’s song: “An das ‘lrinkglas 
eines verstorbenen F'reundes.” He was accompanied by Herr Julius 
Rintgen, from Leipsic, who further figured as solo pianist and com- 
poser, executing several of his own compositions in a manner to inspire 
a pretty general opinion that he would do well to dedicate a few more 
years to the development of his powers, productive and executive, before 
coming forward as a finished artist. He promises well, but as yet can- 
not perform as artistically as he some day doubtless will. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr. Prentice’s Concerts.—At the fifth concert of this series, at the 
Angell Town Institution, Brixton, Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 30 
No. 3), for piano and violin ; Sir Sterndale Bennett’e new sonata, Maid 
of Orleans ; a violin sonata by Porpora ; with an Andante and Rondo 
by Schubert, for violin and piano, comprised the programme, Mr. 
Prentice’s solo display was an unusually fine effort. The varied charac- 
teristics of the four movements which make up the work of our 
talented countryman were splendidly delineated, and at the conclusion 
of the piece Mr, Prentice was encored, but contented himself with 
bowing his acknowledgments. M. Sainton, who was the director's 
coadjutor for the evening, demonstrated his marvellous skill upon his 
instrument in the Porpora sonata, the last movement of which he was 
obliged to repeat, and again in the concerted pieces. Mr. Prentice 
added to the programme a taking Romance and Gavotte of his own 
writing. Miss Purdy and Madame Jewell supplied the vocal music. 
The next concert concludes the series, 


Mpg. DE GouTIN gave an evening concert on Wednesday, which 
attracted a very large audience to the St. John’s Wood Assembly 
Rooms. Mdme. de Goutin played, as solos, a fantasia by Mendelssohn, 
Liszt’s Lucia, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, and Vincent Wallace's 
Impromptu on “ Robin Adair,” and proved herself a capital pianist, She 
also, in conjunction with Mr, Henry Holmes, the violinist, gave an 
excellent reading of Schubert’s Sonata in D, which called forth loud 
applause for both executants. Mr. Henry Holmes played, with his 
usual effect, Beethoven’s Romance in G, for the violin. Mdme. de 
Goutin had, as vocalist, Mdme, Alfred Gilbert and Miss H. Rice, who 
sang songs by Haydn, Meyerbeer, &c. Mr. W. C. Bell and a young 
Irishman, under the cognomen of Signor Forreti, gave several vocal 
pieces.’ The latter, who has been studying in Italy, possessesa good bass 
voice, He sang Mozart’s “ Qui sdegno,” and ‘‘ Non piu andrai,” with 
care and judgment, and received an encore for the latter. The concert 
was a decided success, Mr. Lansdowne Cottell accompanied the vocal 
music with his usual ability. 


Brixron.—The Brixton Choral Society last week added to their list 
of enterprises a fine performance of Randegger’s cantata, /ridolin, per- 
formed first, a few months ago, at the Birmingham Festival, and now 
for the first time in London. The work is tuneful, has some taking 
airs, and abounds in melodious phrases. Most of the choruses are diffi- 
cult, whilst one or two are of great beauty, The choir sang in fine 
style, and in the chorus of handmaidens, “ Calmly flow the equal hours,” 
the ladies of the choir were warmly applauded, The soloists were Miss 
Bessie Jones (one of the prize winners at the National Music Meetings 
Jast year), Messrs. Henry Guy, John Wadmore, and R. Temple, all of 
whom sang admirably, After this piece, Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron 
was given, Miss Jones, and Messrs. Guy and Temple taking the solos. 
At the close the enthusiasm of a crowded andience testified to the 
delight with which they had received the efforts of the society. Mr. 
William Lemare conducted in his usual masterly style, and Mr. William 
Byrom again proved his efficiency as an accompanist 


Tue German “ Society for Art and Science in London” had a con- 
cert on ‘l'hursday evening atits new and spacious rooms in Mortimer 
Street. ‘This was one of the society’s monthly musical evenings, and was 
conducted by Herr Carl Deichmann. The following is the programme: — 
Schumann’s String Quartet. Op. 41 (No, 2), in ¥ major (capitally played 
by Herr Carl Deichmann, Herren Amor, Stehling, and Daubert; two 
songs by Schubert, “ Wanderer’s Nachtlied” and “ Friihlings Glaube ” 
(sung by Herr Bernhard Elmenhorst, who is in possession of a fine tenor 
voice, and sings with great taste); Beethoven’s trio for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, Op. 70 (No. 1). in D major (finely played by Herren 
Walter Bache, Deichmann, and Daubert) ; the slow movement of this 
beautiful work was played exquisitely, and produced great effect: two 
songs by Herr Deichmann, ‘‘ Sommernacht ” and “ Frabling ohn Ende ” 
(admirably sung by Herr B. Elmenhorst); they had very great suc- 
cess, both being songs ot a high order of merit, the very interesting, 
but by no means easy, piano accompaniment being capitally played by Mr. 
Walter Bache ; and Chopin’s Studies, Op. 20, played by Mr. Walter 
Bache in so refined and masterly a style that he was unanimously 
recalled, when he gave a piece by the Abbé Franz Liszt. The concert 
finished with Haydn's quartet in E flat, Op. 33 (No. 2), played by the 
above-named gentlemen, At the conclusion the chairman of the 
evening, 1n an appropriate speech, offered the thanks of the Society to 
Herr Deichmann, and those who assisted in the performance. The 
society have lately made great progress, and the number of its members 
1s Increasing very fast; among them are many of the foremost in art 
and literature, and in reference to music we will only refer to the fact 
that within its precincts such celebrities have been welcomed there as 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Dr. Hans von Biilow, Capellmeister OC. 
Reinecke, &e, The next musical evening is fixed for the 19th of March, 
and will be conducted by Herr C, Oberthiir, 





Mr. Wittem Coenen commenced his interesting Chamber Con- 
certs of “ Modern Music ” on Friday evening, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Herr J. Rheinberger’s quartet in E flat, Op. 38, for piano and 
string instruments, recently heard at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
began the concert, the executants being MM. Coenen, Wiener, Zerpini. 
and Daubert. The other pieces were Herr Brahms’ string quartet in C 
minor, Op. 51 (MM, Wiener, Amor, Zerbini, and Daubert), and Herr 
Rubinstein’s Fantasia in F minor, Op. 73, for two pianofortes, played by 
Herren Sthlisser and Coenen. The programme was varied by some 
vocal pieces by Miss Ferrari, whose fresh voice and excellent method 
were heard to advantage in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Swedish winter song,” and 
Miss Antoinette Sterling, who was called upon to repeat a Lied by Herr 

tubinstein, ‘Die Waldexe.” ‘I'he concert, like most of those given by 
Mr. Coenen, was altogether (and legitimately) a success. He makes 
rapid strides as a player, and aims at the highest honours in his pro- 
fession. 

Mowe, GREIFFENHAGEN’s soirée musicale d’invitation took place at her 
residence, 10, Upper Bedford Place, and was attended by a large 
number of her friends and pupils. ‘Che programme was varied and 
interesting, and was done full justice to by the executants, all pupils of 
Mdme. Greiffenhagen, with the exception of Mr. A. Billet and Herr 
Oberthiir, both professors giving solos on their respective instruments 
with their usual excellence, and both being loudly applauded by the 
crowded audience. The programme commenced with Miss V. Gabriel’s 
cantata, Evangeline. The solos were sung by the Misses Henley, 
Kortene, and Nash, Messrs. Cattermole and Kenningham, with an 
efficient chorus, Mr. A. Billet presided at the pianoforte. A varied 
selection followed. Miss Helen Muir sang an aria from the Sonnambula 
with much taste and excellent judgment, and Miss C. Nash an aria 
from Auber’s Ambassadrice. Miss C. Shury, in “ Bel ragio,” displayed 
taste and feeling in a high degree. She was loudly applauded. Miss 
Clark, in Verdi’s “ Ah fors’ e lui,” and Miss Kortene, in a song by 
Victor Massé, were well received. Mr. de Meric and Mr. Cattermole 
sang a duet from Halévy’s Le Reine de Chypre, which was listened to 
with attention and pleasure by all present. The former was also 
heard to advantage in Blumenthal’s “ Message,” and Mr. Mann in 
Gordigiani’s song, ‘‘Se ogni Sabato.” ‘Ihe choruses were given in 
excellent style, indicating the excellent training the members of the 
choir had received. A capital specimen of their singing was the Sestet 
from Lucia, A new chorus, by Mr. Ryde, “Sing, Sweet Harp,” was 
given for the first time. It displayed some good points but requires 
curtailing. The soirée was a great success, 

—_—)—— 
THE DOG AND DRUMS. 
(To Major-General Tiger.) 

Sir,—The goat of the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, whose melancholy death 
has been anounced by the Daily News correspondent with the Ashantee 
Expedition, would, but for this untimely accident, have been the most 
travelled of all the military animals specially known in connection with 
certain regiments—English and foreign, The bear adopted by the 
officers of one of our regiments of Life Guards has, doubtless, never 
made a longer expedition than from Knightsbridge to Windsor, or from 
Windsor to the Regent’s Park; nor can the dog which sometimes per- 
forms, or perhaps we should say mancuvres, in combination with the 
companion regiment have any greater experience in the way of cam- 
paigning to boast of. A pointer which accompanied one of the officers 
of the Leib Regiment of the 1st Bavarian Corps during at least a very 
considerable portion of the campaign in France has (if still alive) seen as 
much hard fighting as any dog living. But the dog who, probably 
without once going under fire, has seen more men and more cities, 
and been in the neighbourhood of more general actions, than any 
other military animal of the day—dog, goat, deer, or elephant—is 
the band dog of the 43rd Prussian Regiment, who, surrounded and 
made prisoner, with the big drum to which he was attached, at Sadowa, 
found himself compelled (contrary to the laws of modern warfare) to 
quit the Austrain for the Prussian service. He is said to have done his 
duty well under his new masters, for whom he marched (with certain 
intervals of railway travelling), dragging his Austrian drum after him, 
from some town in East Prussia to the neighbourhood of Metz, from 
Metz to Amiens and Rouen, and from Rouen back again in safety, we 
trust, to not a hundred miles from Kénigsberg. If he could but tind a 
Thackeray for his spokesman, whata “chronicle of the drum” that dog 
might write !—a dog who is entitled to have inscribed on his collar the 
names of Sadowa, Borny, Gravelotte, Metz, Amiens, St. Quentia !—I 
am Sir (permit me to say as much), your obedient and humble servant 
to command, Shaver Silver. 








Wetar.—The two parts of Goethe’s Faust have been performed at 
the Grand Ducal Theatre with Edouard Lassen’s music. ‘the @dipus 
of Sophocles has also been represented, with the choruses set to music 
by the same composer. 
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NICOLO.* 


How many persons know exactly who Nicolo was, where he 
lived, and when he lived? Have not some even asserted that he 
was of Italian extraction ? 

Now, Nicolo, or rather—to call him by his right name — 
Nicolas Isoiar (and not Isouardt), although born in Malta, was 
of French descent. He was educated at Paris, whither he must 
have gone very young, for he was scarcely fifteen when he 
returned to Malta with the rank of midshipman, a rank obtained 
by the brilliant manner in which he passed his examination. 

All this certainly does not announce an eminently musical 
education. ‘The fact is, his family designed him for one of those 
careers which are called positive, because a person may 
succeed and make a fortune in them without passing tbe 
limits of mediocrity. It appears, however, that the family 
entertained no particular predilection for one of these lucrative 
professions rather than for another, since, when the French 
Revolution disarranged their first projects, it was resolved that 
Isoiar should be brought up to trade. Thus it came to pass that 
he was placed as a clerk in several banking houses, first at Malta, 
then in Palermo, and, lastly, in Naples. 

But Nicolo was one of those men who seem made expressly to 
struggle, and for whom obstacles are indispensable elements of 
success. Attracted to musical composition by a powerful natural 
vocation, he found an additional stimulant in the very opposition 
of his family, and, one fine day, flinging off everything connected 
with his clerkship, he went to Florence, where he at once pro- 
duced, though without success, a little opera, Avviso ai Maritati. 
‘The unfavourable reception of this work, far from discouraging, 
keenly excited him to revenge himself for his defeat. He pro- 
duced successively several other works at Leghorn, Malta, &c. 
He then arrived in Paris with General Vaubois, the conqueror of 
Malta, whose secretary he became. In the very year of his 
arrival, that is, in 1799, he brought out his first French opera, 
Le Tonnelier, 

In Paris, asin Italy, Nicolo’searly works were coldly received. He 
redoubled his efforts, and at last, in 1802, saw his opera of Michel 
Ange overcome the indifference of the public. He was then 
twenty-seven years old. 

Having once taken possession of the Opéra-Comique, he 
established himself there as a conqueror. But now, when 
obstacles had been overcome, the stimulus of the struggle was 
wanting to make him profit by his victory. The influence of his 
early education asserted itself. He thought only of pro- 
ducing quickly and much. Ashe composed with extreme facility, 
he had soon produced some fifteen new works. 

But—as it has been said and repeated over and over again—Time 
does not greatly respect anything done without him. He has 
preserved from oblivion merely the title of most of these works, 
sparing one alone, Les Rendezvous Bourgeois, a merry absurdity, 
which re-appears, from time to time, during the Carnival season. 

It needed nothing less than the return of Boieldieu, who came 
back from Russia in 1811, to oblige Nicolo to display the real 
extent of his talent. He had, up to then, wanted a serious rival. 
He found such a one in Boieldieu, who, however, was perhaps 
too redoubtable for him, * 

Before his voluntary exile, Boieldieu had presented the stage 
with Le Calife de Bagdad, and Ma Tante Aurore, works which had 
become stock pieces. At St Petersburgh he produced Aline, 
Reine de Golconde, and Les Voitures versées. When he returned to 
Paris, after an absence of seven years, and found public favour 
shared between his own works and those of Nicolo, he also felt 
the necessity of redoubling his efforts for the purpose of sustain- 
ing the reputation he had already achieved. 

The result was a contest between the two rivals, a contest of 
intelligence and genius, a glorious and fertile conquest, calling to 
mind that of the Gluckists and the Piccinists, a contest which 
caused Boieldieu to produce Jean de Paris, Le nouveau Seigneur du 





* Born in Malta, the 6th Dec., 1775; died at Paris, the 23rd March, 1818. 
} t Nicolo’s younger brother, a tenor, and manager of the Theatre at Ghent, 
in 1827, was married in that town, and in the register of the état civil, is 


entered as ‘*Isoiar, called Nicolo-Isouard.” This pseudonym, borrowed from 
his elder brother, naturally cast a portion of the composer’s reputation on the 
singer. 





‘illage, and La Féte du Village voisin, and Nicolo, Jeannot et Colin, 
and Joconde. 

If, after Isoiar’s death, Boieldieu’s talent had not soared its 
highest, if the composer of Le Calife and of Jean de Paris, had 
not then written Le Chaperon rouge, and, above. all, La Dame 
Blanche, posterity would be as greatly puzzled to pronounce 
between the two rivals as their own contemporaries themselves 
must have been, 

None of Boieldieu’s works, with the exception of his two 
masterpieces, are really superior to Joconde. Nicolo’s music, 
does not, like that of his rival, possess an individual and frankly 
characterised physiognomy. It does not, like Boieldieu’s music, 
reveal in every page spontaneous imagination, inventive and 
creative genius. But we see, at least, that it is written by a 
real musician, by a composer acquainted with all the difficulties 
and all the resources of his art, by a composer certain of himself, 
who knows what he wishes to do, and does it. In Boieldieu, on 
the other hand, there is only inspiration without any deep know- 
ledge; sometimes even the developement of the ideas, the 
adaptation of the parts to each other, and all that belongs to the 
domain of science, betray a certain amount of weakness. 

The two finales of Joconde are magisterial pages, and we know 
that it is in pieces of this kind that the stamp of the master is 
recognised sooner than anywhere-else. ‘The concerted piece, 

** Allez, allez ! que l'aggresse, 
Régne partout en ce séjour,” 
is written with exquisite art; the solo for the flute—spreading 
its piquant arabesque-work over the melody, which it accompanies 
with a sort of counterpoint—is a delicious invention. 

If the melodic form does not often bear the impress of original 
conception, we recognise in it, at least, the just and touching 
expression of delicate sentiment. Who has not remarked, while 
listening to Joconde, the duet: ‘Ah! monseigneur . . . je 
suis tremblante!” the first trio of the second act and the follow- 
ing quartet? This last is, in every respect, a masterpiece. No- 
thing can be more ravishing than the ritornello which accompanies 
the entrance of the four characters! We say nothing about the 
andante of the rondo, ‘‘J’ai longtemps parcouru le monde,” the 
celebrated song, ‘‘ Dans un amoureux délire,” nor of the no less 
celebrated romance of the third act, where, also, we find the 
expression of the same sentiment; but, though somewhat uniform, 
it is pleasing, poetical, and impressive. 


—_0--- 


(To the Editor of the‘‘Musical World.”) 


Sir,—I am sure the enclosed cutting from the France Médicale of 
last week will amuse, if not instruct, some of your readers ; at the same 
time, whileit blends two great professions together, it will (all contained 
in the article being credited) allow the artist in music to say of the 
professor of medicine that the Musician has got over the Doctor. 

M. Chomet’s idea of music as a therapeutic agent has astonished his 
confréres. “ Music hath charms,” we all know, but I don’t quite 
understand all his details of treatment, such as “a l'enfant lymphatique 
donnez la musique nerveuse, energique, les marches militaires” the 
latter, possibly, thereby involving the engaging the band of the 
regiment stationed at the town, or paying all their expenses to the 
village where the ‘ enfant lymphatique ” is, to play “ La Marseillaise” 
in the front garden at dawn, as an “ Aubade ”—a sort of “ draught 
to be taken in the morning.” 

The “ bilieux ” man is to be treated with “des chants legers, courts 
et gaies.” Would “Old Dog Tray,” or the “ Little wee dog,” with 
their allusions to sausages, to be administered as a serenade about 
10 p,m., and followed by another from cats, be the proper treatment, 
after a supper of Irish stew, poached eggs, and welsh rabbit ? 

For the mélancolique, begin with something triste, say the “ Last 
Rose of Summer” or “ Pestal,” gradually increasing, “ par transitions 
savainment ménages a des melodies gaies,” and possibly arriving at some 
air out of La Fille de Madame Angot, the melancholy individual himself 
impersonating that heroine, and, after asserting her identity in a solo, 
quarrel with his doctor in the shape of the dnet in the last act, “ Ah! 
c’est donc toi, Madam Barras.” ‘This would be a “ perfect cure!” 

Nervous patients might be treated with Haydn’s Surprise, or a portion 
(not potion) of the Creation, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there was light!” 
At all events, if we accept all M. Chomet’s views, we shall have to 
keep an orchestra in each medical man’s house, or establish places 
where people can go—like they do to take the waters—so that patients 
can come to their doctor, and, instead of asking which spring was the 
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best, get directions from him as to what musical place would give them 
a better tone. 

A new musical pharmacopeeia will have to be published under the 
direction of the General Council of Medical Education; and Physicians, 
instead of writing prescriptions for pills, powders, and mixtures, will 
have to write “ The trombone for half an hour twice a day,” « The big 
drum to be listened to at bed-time,” “‘ The jews harp as before,” 

Now!—joking aside—music hath charms, as I began by stating ; and 
it is a charming adjunct, in some cases, to the doctor's orders, and the 
purse’s care of her patient. Yet asa medicine entirely, per se, I don’t 
think, much as many medical men love it, that they would adopt it, 
say in the case of the bilious man, instead of the old blue pill at, night, 
and the black draught in the morning. In nervous disorders, no doubt 
it helps in soothing the mind. After all, perhaps I had better get a 
barrel organ and a few more instruments, and the next patient I 
have come to have a double-tooth ont, ring the bell, and instead of 
asking John to bring up hot water, say: “John Grind(er) a tune on 
the organ for five minutes ; and then tell Sarah to play us some ‘‘ Music 
of the Future” on the big drum!” If I do I will let you know the 
result of my “ Musical treatment of disease,”—Your Medical Musical 
Maniae, Dog 

Since writing’ the above, I have mentioned the subject to a confrére, 
who affirms that he once cured a patient of constipation, by sending 
him to listen to a selection from wea Walking in the street 
we met the said patient, and he*confirmed the doctor’s words.—So 
that is one to the musical score, 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, February 24, 1874, 


Qa 


EUPHROSYNE PAREPA-ROSA. 
(From *'Dwight’s Journal of Music.”) 


The world mourns a great singer and an estimable woman, cut off in 
the fulness of her powers, The shock of this sad and unexpected news 
was very widely felt. Whoever knew the artist or the woman had an 
admiration for her rare and noble qualities, No singer of our day was 
quite so widely known and prized both in the old world and the new. 
No one in the same period has performed so great an amount and variety 
of admirable work, or won so many publics, of all shades of culture, to 
a warm appreciation of her merits. And this in spite of the pretty 
general admission that warmth—at all events, depth—of feeling, was 
not among the chief characteristics of her singing or her nature. Nor 
was the halo of ideality about her—of that true Art enthusiasm which 
burned in such high priestesses and queens of song as Malibran, Jenny 
Lind, and Bosio, This would have saved her from what pained the 
truest friends of Art sometimes in the midst of her most splendid 
triumphs; the common temptation of singers to indulge in cheap effects 
which cateh the crowd, but grieve the spirit of the noble music which 
the singer is interpreting (such as pitching the voice up toa high note 
and holding it out inordinately long just at the close of the great song 
of faith in the Messiah), It would have saved her, too, from too much 
condescension to the tasteless portion of an audience in singing and 
repeating ballads and show pieces whose only merit is that they are apt 
to “ please.” 

But we could respect her honesty and frankness in all this; there 
was no false pretence or meanness in it; she would frankly say ; “ ‘The 
popular applause is the criterion; what sets the hands to clapping is 
the right thing to do again.” In fact she was true to her nature. Hers 
was a good-natured, cheerful, kindly, sociable spirit, fond of publics, 
and eager to oblige them; she was large and generous in her sympathies, 
never so happy as when she felt she pleased the greatest number, and 
her power to please was queenly and superb. Her gifts of 
voice and intellect and character and culture were of a remarkably 
high order, No more than justice, on the whole, is done to them in 
the biographical sketch of her, and in the estimate of the artist and 
the woman, which we have copied on another page. Nor have we 
need to add aught to what we have written from year to year of her 
appearances in concert, oratorio, and opera, in this city. We have 
always acknowledged her as a great artist; and if we have made some 
slight deduction from the perfect character as artist,in the highest sense 
which just now is so freely claimed for her, it is not because we wish 
to dwell upon the negative, but because truth is always better than 
cheap, unqualified, and fulsome eulogy. 

For the bereft partner of her life, Carl Rosa, who so endeared him- 
self to the best friends of music here from that first concert when he 
stood before us in the bloom of youth, many must feel, with us, the 
most sincere and tender sympathy. As he isa true artist, he will find 
real consolation in the religion of his art: “He that will lose his life 
shall find it.” 


Rome.—Signor Gobati’s opera, J Goti, has bgen favourably received. 








BENEDICI"S SYMPHONY AT LIVERPOOL. 
(From the “ Liverpool Mercury.”) 

The performance of Sir Julius Benedict’s new Symphony in G mmor was 
the chief feature of attraction in the programme of the third concert of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, which took place last night; and this was 
sufficient to give an amount of interest to the concert which could not well 
have been exceeded. The work, which has been performed in sections at 
different times and in different places, was first heard in its entirety at one of 
the Saturday Crystal Palace Concerts during the past season, and the favour- 
able verdict pronounced on its merits by the musically learned on that occasion 
was cordjally and emphatically endorsed by the very large and attentive 
audience last night, when it was given for the second time in public. The 
talented conductor of these concerts has proved himself a worthy pupil of 
Weber, his celebrated master, in nearly every branch of musical art; and his 
Symphony, in which he takes a ‘higher standard in purely instrumental writing, 
is worthy the name and fame he has already acquired. The work is divided 
into four principal movements, opening in a striking manner with a skilfully 
scored moderato, which is followed by a masterly transition to a lovely allegro 
appassionato, the introduction to which is entrusted to the strings. The 


.scoring of the first part of the movement is singularly massive and elaborate 


in its treatment—somewhat overturish at times, but as a whole 
treated in a remarkably able manner. The opening bars of the 
allegro at once arrest attention by their rare originality and beauty; and 
the episode, in which a short and striking violoncello solo is introduced, is, 
perhaps, one of the choicest bits of the whole.* The principal theme of the 
second movement (andante con moto) is written with great ingenuity, and 
marked by extreme freshness of treatment, the oft-recurring phrasing of the 
first few bars giving it especial charm. ‘The second subject, in B flat minor, 
is a worthy appendage to the first theme ; and a third episode in A flat minor, 
in which the violoncellos again take a leading position, embraces a variety 
of skilfully arranged modulations, leading to a repetition of the first subject 
with increased effect. The scherzo is, perhaps, the most striking and 
attractive of the four movements, and this “ happy thought ” of the skilful 
composer last evening narrowly escaped an encore. The finale is a masterly 
finjsh to a splendid work, and anything more brilliant than the all-violin 
opening could gearcely be found. The leading theme is admirably developed ; 
and the conclusion, impetuous and full of nerve, is quite equal to the other 
parts of the Symphony. Taken as a whole, the work is one of rare excellence, 
and Sir Julius fully merited the loud and long-continued applause which 
followed each movement. Considering that this was the first time the work 
had been performed by the orchestra of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 
great praise is due to the members of the band for the very faithful, vigorous, and 
generally effective manner inwhich it was given. There were occasional blemishes, 
but the wonder is that, with such an elaborate study, there were not many more. 


Royat Aubert Hatt Cuoran Society. — Mendelssohn’s ‘St. 
Paul is to be performed for the first time by this Society on 
Thursday next, the 5th of March, the principal vocalists an- 
nounced being Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
Mr, Sims Reeves, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, with Dr. Stainer at 
the Organ. The performance will be conducted, as usual, by 
Mr. Barnby. 


Leirsic.—The 14th Gewandhaus Concert was given in especial 
honour of the new King, who is now making a tour through his 
dominions. The programme comprised: Overture, Reinecke; “ Ma 
che vi fece, o Stelle,’ Mozart (sung by Madame Peschka-Leutner); 
Overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssghn; Songs and 
Ballads, Schumann and Liwe; Friihlings-Fantasie, Gade; and Sym- 
phony in D minor, Schumann.—Herr Johannes Brahms has been giving 
some highly successful concerts. 

Ir is with unaffected joy that we lay before our readers authentic 
evidence of Japanese proficiency in dramatic studies, as noted in the 
Japan Mail. We find, for instance, the heartrending cry of Richard 
ILI. thus paraphased :—“ (rinrickpshaw motty koy—ginrick shaw arimasen, 
mar mote koe! Mar sick sick, betto drunky drunky. Oh my higgy jig 
jig, watarshee pumguts singoe arimas.” Which we will delicately venture 
to re-translate as follows:—“ A chariot! My kingdom for a chariot ! 
or, if the chariot be absent, a horse, according to standard editions.” 
To which the trusty Knight replied, “ My King! his horse has fallen, 
bleeding from a hundred wounds, As to his faithful squire, after life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well.” To which the King—‘‘ Haste, haste ye 
all, or mine shall be the hand to deal forth vengeance !” 
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WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard, at the conclusion of her Indian tour, is 
about to visit China, New Zealand, and California, Sir Julius Benedict— 
whose ‘‘ Erin,” one of the most brilliant pieces of its class composed—is 
about composing a new fantasia for the unparalleled English pianist, the 
theme selected being the “Star spangled banner,” This clearly points to 
the States, where Madame Goddard will encounter Dr, Hans von Bilow, 
who will have to look after his laurels. 

The practical members, or in other words, the choral section, of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society are about to testify to the estimation in 
which they hold Mr. Sudlow, who for nearly twenty years has filled the 
office of secretary with great ability, by giving him a complimentary 
benefit. ‘This will take place on Wednesday fortnight, when the 
Messiah will be performed with full band and the following adinirable 
solo quartet :—Miss Blanche Cole, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley, all of whom have most handsomely volunteered their services. 
Apart, therefore, from the merits of the undertaking, the concert must, 
prove a success from the popularity of the work and the splendid manner 
in which it promises to be performed, A better selection could not 
possibly have been made, 

The death is announced, at the age of 67, of M, Francois Burgmuller 
the pianist-com poser. 

Herr Herbeck has retired from the Vienna Opera, and is succeeded 
by Herr Joseph Sucher. 

Signor Tamberlik has made his re-appearance in Guillaume Tell at 
the Madrid Opera with, it is said, immense success, 


Mdlle, Albani appeared in the second act of Jfignon and the last of 
Hamlet, at her benefit in St, Petersburgh. She was recalled, of course, 
400,000 times. 

The discussion on the proposed piano tax in the National Assembly 
of France has been adjourned, “ Honourably interred ” is the suggested 
reading of the Gazette Musicale, 

Gobati’s opera, J Goti, which went up like a rocket at Bologna, 
appears to be going down like the stick elsewhere. ‘Ihe journals of 
Rome and Genoa treat it very coolly. 

Mr. Henry Klein, of Argyll Street, has undertaken the duties cf 
acting secretary to the new Philharmonic Society. One better quali- 
fied for the post could hardly have been selected. 


Malle. Louise Liebhart is expected about the end of March, in time 
for the London season, She has made the tour of the United States of 
America, and was received everywhere with signal favour. 


At a concert given at Lower Norwood on Monday, 23rd ult., a song 
was sung for the first time, entitled “Somebody’s Darling,” from the 
pen of Mr, Tolhurst, who also played his Pianoforte Sonata in A flat. 

A school for the study of operatic singing is to be attached to the new 
«“ Music of the Future” Theatre, at Bayreuth, Bavaria. An inventor is 
said to be at work ona larynx preserver for the disciples of the new school, 


— 


An O_p Sone.—The popularity and value of an old song was recently 
instanced at Messrs, Puttick and Simpson’s Auction Gallery in Leicester 
Square, by the large sum of £276 haying been realized for the copyright 
of George Linley’s composition, ‘ The Ballad Singer.” 

The Chicago Times of January 20th contains the following specimen 
of American humour :— 

‘* Madame Christine Nilsson-Rouzaud thinks the musical critics of Chicago 
are donkeys, and she allows her angry passions to arise considerably when 
speaking of these gentlemen. Christine is piqued because the critics in Chicago 
have had the effrontery to say unpleasant things about her—not that they 
have been censorious, but they kave not besmeared her with flattery, and gone 
into eestasies over her performances im Italian opera. In fact, they have 
assumed to criticise her, and that is sufficient of itself to stamp them as 
donkeys in Madame Rouzaud’s opinion,” 

Well, then—they are donkeys. 


On Monday morning, Mr. Edward Saker, lessee of the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre in this town, was married to Miss Marie U’Berne, 
formerly one of the artists at this theatre, but lately fulfilling a :ost 
successtul engagement at one of the London places of amusement. The 
ceremony took place at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, without any pomp 
or show, very few except Mr. Saker’s own private friends knowing any- 
thing of the happy event. It is said that almost immediately after the 
withdrawal of the pantomime Mrs. Saker will make her re-appearance at 
tne Royal Alexandra Theatre, and, very appropriately, she will sustain 
a leading part in the popular comedy, Zhe Wedding March. Both the 
lady and gentleman have secured deserved prosperity in their theatrical 
career, and everyone of their friends and admirers must cordially wish 
them the same happy career in their new relationship.—Liverpool 
Mercury. 





Royau Hosprrat For Incurasies—On Monday an entertainment 
took place at the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Putney Heath. It 
consisted of a musical lecture on Shakespearian Comedy, by Madame 
Clara Sicard, and English Comic and Ballad Opera, sung by Miss 
Florence Sicard. ‘Che audience filled the room in which the entertain- 
ment was held ; among them being a number of poor patients who had 
been brought from their beds, and some, indeed, in their beds 
to listen. Amongst the latter was a patient who had been a 
public singer at Covent-Garden Theatre, and who showed that 
she still enjoyed the pleasures of song. But she was by no 
means a solitary instance, for almost all the patients gave indi- 
cations of similar feelings, ‘Che programme consisted of an introduction, 
in which Madame Sicard traced the rise and progress of the Shakspear- 
ian comedy, with a recitation from Shakspeare’s play of Twelfth Night, 
accompanied with songs by Miss Florence Sicard. The second part 
consisted of a continuation of the lecture, with a recitation from The 
Merchant of Venice. The lecture, however, was not wholly confined to 
Shakspeare, but likewise contained references to some of the musical 
composers and to Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, Amongst the songs sung by 
Miss Sicard were “ Bid me discourse,” “ Over Hill, over Dale,” “ Where 
the bee.sucks,” “The Maypole,” “ Home sweet Home,” &c. Miss Sicard, 
who sings very sweetly, introduced into her part of the entertainment 
several amusing anecdotes of composers, and the proceedings concluded 
with a recitation of the original epilogue spoken in Shakspeare’s 
Comedy of As You Like Jt. W@ believe that this appearance ot 
Madame and Miss Sicard has been a labour of love on their parts ; if so, 
it has been nota “love's labour lost,” for the appreciation of their afflicted 
audience must have been the most precious recompense, 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
NOVELLO, Ewer & Co,—“ Ten Original Tunes,” by Arthur Cottman ; “God is 
os Love,” sacred song, written and composed by Mrs. W. H, J. Carter, arranged 
by W. Hollis, Esq. 
DELAVANTI & SEUME,—“‘ Separation,” song, by F, Rizzelli. 
SWAN & PENTLAND (Glasgow),—“ Grand Fantasia on Scotch Airs,” by William 
Crawford, 
StaNLEy Lecas, WEBER & Co.—‘*My home of yore,” by Louis Liebe; ‘The 
powers that rule high Heaven,” song, by Arthur Rubinstein ; ‘‘ The days of 
merry spring time,” song, by H. A, Rudall; ‘The beacon fire,” song, by 
Alfred Moul; “Fly, little song, to my love,” by A. Cellier; ‘*Dark and 
dreary,” song, by Madame Rudersdorff. 
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Price 12s, 
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DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
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An entirely New Work for Educational Purposes. 


THE FIRST SERIES OF 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


_ CONTALNING 


A Progressive Course of Iustruction in Music, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The Exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves 
are left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudi- 
ments of Music are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams 
of the Pianoforte Key-board are provided, by means of which 
the notes can be more easily learnt than by any other method. 
The fundamental rules of Harmony and Thorough Bass are 
practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by which Singing at 
Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music Copy Books 
will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, by 


relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating 


the same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 
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‘y |THE RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY. 


VI. INSTRUCTIONS IN VOCALISATION, 
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CHAPPELL & CO,, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
And all Musicsellers in Town and Country. 





MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


Wallace’s Celebrated Opera 


MARITANA 


WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, WITH 


ITALIAN & ENGLISH WORDS, 


IN OCTAVO FORM. 





THE ITALIAN WORDS BY 


Sig. ZAFFIRA. 


THE RECITATIVES COMPOSED BY 


Sig. TITO MATTEL 





PRICE 


In Paper Cover ... oan . Sad 
Bound in Cloth ... ee 2. 678. Gd. 








PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Price 2s. 6d., paper; 4s, cloth, gilt edges. 
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ANCIENT & MODERN. 
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KNIGHT. 

ALEX. EWING. 
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ROMBERG. 
MARCELLO. 
AVISON. 
WELY. 
SHRIVAL. 
ARCADELT. 
Dr. GREEN. 
STRADELLA. 
ROSSINI. 
HEROLD. 

J. L. HATTON. 
F. H. COWEN. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


DON PASQUALE. 


FANTASIA ON DONIZETT?S OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


FOUNTAIN SPRAY, 


MORCEAU BRILLANT. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CHANSON GREOLE. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 











SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Four Hew Piamoforte Duets, 


FAIRY REALMS, Grand Brilliant Waltz... 
DEUXIEME TARENTELLE ....._ ... 
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